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CURRENT COMMENT. 


Aut told, the way of the war-monger and the impe- 
rialist these days does not lead down any flowery slope. 
The International Seamen’s Conference at Brussels has 
refused to transport troops and munitions for use against 
the Soviets. There has been a bad time getting Poland’s 
supplies through, particularly at Danzig; and, owing 
to differences of opinion over the question of, furnishing 
Poland with munitions—concerning which the Antwerp 
transport-workers had something to say—the Belgian 
Foreign Minister has resigned, and there is all kinds of 
trouble finding some one to take his place. Even in the 
United States, where labour is relatively most amenable 
and docile, there has begun to be a little trouble in getting 
British ships out of port, on account of a political strike, 
the first one of any importance in the history of the 
country. The Chicago Federation of Labour has passed 
a resolution demanding a general strike in case the United 
. States gives military aid to Poland. All these happenings 
are welcome and valuable. Not that they will stop the 
war against Russia or release Archbishop Mannix, or 
free Ireland, but that they are educating great masses 
of people very rapidly to a salutary realization of where 
power lies in the body social. A little mass-action on af- 
fairs hitherto regarded as high and recondite will do a 
great deal to reveal to those who engage in it, the true 
nature of political government—like walking up to any 
other spook or bogy and laying inquisitorial hands upon 
it. So long as political government can keep its trap- 
pings of prestige, it is safe. When it becomes ridiculous, 
it is gone; and the primary value of these moves that 
labour is so generally making, is that they leave political 
government looking as absurd as a paper suit in a shower. 


ANOTHER very interesting development in the world of 
labour has appeared in the proposed strike of the British 
coal-miners. It is partly a consumers’ strike, in that one 
of the demands is that the selling-price of coal should be 
reduced. The miners have expert advisers who have 
figured out for them what a fair price should be, and base 
their demand accordingly. One hates to think of the 
general discomfiture that would take place if anything 
of the sort were attempted here. It looks as though the 
British strike might be called, the miners having voted 
in a large majority for it. Indeed, according to some 
fairly dependable accounts, there is a prospect that ces- 


sation of work in the coal industry may become inter- 
nationalized. American coal is certainly in a pretty tick- 
lish way. The status of the bituminous output has been 
exhibited in the daily press, and now the anthracite-miners 
have served a peremptory notice on President Wilson that 
they will give him three days to make up his mind to 
accept the minority-report of the wage-commission or take 
a strike as the alternative. Poor Mr. Wilson is now 
getting a preliminary taste of the kind of thing that his 
late accomplice Mr. Lloyd George has had so plentifully 
served up. We hope it tastes good. 


THis action of the anthracite-miners, like the sudden 
strike of street-railwaymen that has tied up the Borough 
of Brooklyn, and like most of the strikes that have taken 
place this summer, was an unauthorized or. “outlaw” 
action. The insurgent unions in the hard-coal district are 
said to carry 175,000 men. When one sees the numerical 
strength of the “outlaw” unions, and their effectiveness, 
one wonders what forces Mr. Gompers could muster if 
it came to a general show-down. The international 
aspects of the coal-miners’ movement appear in an Eng- 
lish report from Geneva, where the international congress 
of miners has just been held. What they are after is 
primarily the nationalization of the mines, and if the 
British miners force that issue at any time, it will prob- 
ably be the signal for simultaneous action in France, 
Belgium, Germany, and Czecho-Slovakia. Already Euro- 
pean production has gone down 124 million tons in the 
past six years; so, at best, the general outlook is depress- 
ing. The president of the French miners, speaking at 
Geneva, said, “To-day we miners are the great power in 
the world, and can force the governments and capitalists 
to respect our demands.” That is about the size of it, in 
our judgment. The French secretary was very outspoken 
about strong action in the event of war. He said that to 
prevent war ever happening again in the world, the miners 
ought to declare a world-wide strike, no matter which 
Government opened hostilities. This is good sound doc- 
trine. As a deterrent from war, one world-wide strike 
is worth more than a hundred Leagues of Nations, just 
as one recalcitrant miner is worth more for practical pur- 
poses than all the favourite sons Ohio has ever known. 


ENGLISH newspapers which have just reached these 
shores bear out the suspicion held by many that the recent 
declarations by English labour against war with Soviet 
Russia were quite in earnest, and that the demonstration 
was rather more than the tempest in a tea-pot that some 
of our editors were inclined to make of it. The Trades 
Union Conference demanded three things: an absolute 
guarantee that the armed forces of Great Britain should 
not be used against Russia; the withdrawal of British 
naval forces from blockade-operations; and recognition 
of the Soviet Government with resumption of trade-rela- 
tions. The Conference further declared that no agree- 
ment with France or any other country could be recog- 
nized, which committed Britain to the support of attacks 
on Russia. This was a good large order. Some of the 
papers print the interview during which the delegates of 
the Conference laid down the law to the Prime Min- 
ister, and all one can say is that he must have had rather 
a sorry time of it. He did not, apparently, undertake to 
tell the gentlemen that they were beating at an open 
door. That brilliant notion seems to have been a pensée 
de Vescalier which he saved up for the House of Commons. 
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WuHeEn the dogged Briton forsakes his constitutionalism, 
it is time to listen attentively for the sound of something 
dropping. The Council of Action was invested with 
power to order any and every form of withdrawal of 
labour to make the demands of the Conference effective. 
This is unusual and irregular, as a general strike may 
now be called at the drop of the hat, without consulting 
executives or waiting for ballots. A simple telegram 
does the business. Mr. J. A. Thomas, M.P., the leader 
of the railwaymen, said that he had always opposed direct 
action because he believed the same results could be ob- 
tained through the ballot-box; but he put it to the con- 
ference “whether we are not justified in saying that no 
vote at the ballot-box could prevent war to-day and that 
no Parliamentary effort could do what we are asking 
you to do.” Mr. J. A. Clynes, another labour M. P., 
spoke to the same general purpose, without alluding, how- 
ever, to his former objection to the policy of direct ac- 
tion. Mr. Robert Williams, the transport-workers leader, 
bluntly said he would rather act unconstitutionally than 
“eo to war and go to hell under the terms of the British 
Constitution.” 


WueEn these brethren, especially conservatives like Mr. 
Thomas, talk like this, it is a fair inference that British 
labour in general is beginning to be able to see a hole 
through a grindstone. Mr. George Lansbury has issued a 
statement adverting to a few of Lloyd George’s most 
notable prevarications about the Soviet Government, and 
saying, “I call attention to these matters only to beg my 
friends everywhere not to believe a single statement they 
read as coming from the Prime Minister until it has 
been corroborated.” This is precisely the kind of warn- 
ing that informed and responsible persons should every- 
where urge upon the unsophisticated, against the mon- 
strous mendacity of office-holders. It would be a clear 
sign of returning health and awakening intelligence in 
the United States if some person in Mr. Lansbury’s posi- 
tion and commanding as large respect, should say simply 
and with dignity, “I beg my friends everywhere not to 
believe a single statement made by President Wilson or 
Mr. Bainbridge Colby, under any circumstances.” 


Bur political government is really being brought more 
into disrepute more openly, visibly and manifestly by its 
official administrators than by any amount of direct action 
on the part of organized labour. We suggest that our 
readers, first, turn back to “Huckleberry Finn” and read 
the account of the quarrel between the Duke of Bridge- 
water and the late Dauphin of France, as they journeyed 
down the Mississippi on the famous raft—read it care- 
fully and thoughtfully, with particular attention to the 
cause of the dispute. Then pick up the news-dispatches 
and see what the rulers of the world are saying about 
each other. Mr. Lloyd George mentioned Mr. Wilson 
the other day in a fashion of praising with faint damns; 
and poor Brother Paderewski talked something awful last 
week about the Supreme Council and the Allies—except 
France—and so it goes. After our readers have finished 
considering these little amenities, they might then turn 
to Mr. Dooley’s account of royalty in the lime-light, and 
how prestige suffers under too much publicity. There is 
a deal of edification in this course of reading, and it is 
none too heavy for the dog-days; so we recommend it 
highly. 


Tue clearest and best-informed comment on Mr. Colby’s 
absurd little note to Rome, is made, not by any American 
paper, but by the Washington correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian. He says that no one who is acquainted 
with the personnel of the Russian division of our State 
Department can question that the note was put out for 
the deliberate purpose of obstructing peace-negotiations. 
He then gives the pedigree of the gentlemen in that divi- 
sion, notes the family-connexions of some of them with 
the old Russian aristocracy, and remarks their close per- 
sonal association with the monarchist cliques and mon- 


archist propaganda-associations in this country. The note, 
he says, was clearly drafted by this “very small group of 
men who from the earliest days have been fanatical in- 
terventionists” and who “control all the sources of infor- 
mation upon which the President and the Cabinet act.” 
These men have “educated the President to their own 
point of view,” and the President, “who now has lost 
practically all contact with political realities anywhere, 
is amenable to a policy of pure obstruction, if such a pol- 
icy can be presented to his mind as devotion to principle.” 


So much for the genesis of Mr. Colby’s wastrel. As to 
its effect, the correspondent proceeds in a passage of 
such excellent insight that it must be quoted at length: 


In the distracted condition of the public mind here there is 
no effective check upon such irresponsible meddling. But the 
peoples of Europe will do well to remember that although 
the President practically proposes permanent war with Rus- 
sia, they can expect no help whatever from him in the prose- 
cution of such a war. His philosophy is a good deal like 
that of the American humourist who offered to sacrifice all 
his wife’s relatives on the altar of his country. They can be 
certain that, apart from such propaganda as this note, the 
Government of the United States to-day is not in a position 
to act in this crisis and that the Governments of Europe are 
perfectly safe in proceeding to make peace in Eastern Europe 
without the least fear that they will thereby sacrifice any 
tangible assistance from the United States in any of their 
cther needs. They can be no less certain that the establish- 
ment of peace in Eastern Europe and the resumption of 
trade will be accepted by the United States Government in 
the course of time, just exactly as if this note had never been 
written. ... Charitable Europeans will at the same time 
remember that if the American Government to-day is more 
royalist than the king it is because the American people have 
naively accepted so large a part of a propaganda which 
originated with the Governments of Europe. In the last 
analysis this note is the product of European propaganda 
for intervention in Russia. 


Tue New York Call has at last had its second-class mail- 
ing privilege restored by order of the District of Columbia 
Supreme Court. Everyone knew that the action of the 
Postmaster-General against the paper had not the faintest 
justification in law, decency or in public policy. It was 
the action of an enraged, vindictive and rampant anarchist. 
Moreover, by depriving the Call of its national circulation, 
this illegal action cost the paper about $215,000; and by 
the intimidating effect of the order upon certain news-com- 
panies which declined to handle the paper, it cost about 
$60,000 more. Talk about respect for property-rights! 
We can not see but that the Post-office Department has 
robbed the Call of $275,000 as explicitly as though Mr. 
Burleson had blown the Call’s safe and abstracted it with 
his own hands. There seems to be no possible redress. 
We commend this case to our brethren who are so pain- 
fully affected by the dictatorship of Lenin and so anxious 
lest the wonders of law and order displayed under Ameri- 
can institutions be tarnished by bolshevism. A Govern- 
ment which includes Mr. Palmer, Mr. Burleson, Mr. Wil- 
son and Mr. Baker, and then has the consummate cheek 
to talk about the dishonesty and rascality of Moscow, as 
ours did in Mr. Colby’s recent note to Rome—well, it is 
one of the things that simply can not be understood. It 
is so stupendous, so incomprehensible, so mystifying that 
one is overpowered into silence, like stout Cortez on a 
peak in Darien. 


Wuen Mr. Cox dutifully trots around the country telling 
people that the Republicans are chin-deep in a plot to 
buy the Presidency, as though that were anything new 
or strange; or when Mr. Harding vilifies the Wilson 
Administration or tells the railwaymen that the Esch- 
Cummins transportation law is the very finest thing ever 
put together—our only feeling is one of sincere and utter 
weariness. This sort of thing has been done so often 
before; it is so tedious and trivial, so remote from reality. 
Poor Henry Mencken reported both conventions for the 
Baltimore Sun, and when San Francisco was over, he 
telegraphed back, “All is lost, including honour. I had 
a few lingering hopes for democracy. They are all gone. 
I am now ready to betray the republic to the Japs for a 
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mess of pottage.” At this time the candidates had not 
yet opened the campaign. Since then they have done 
so; and now Henry informs us in a private letter that 
in addition to his negotiations with Japan, he has also 
put a feeler out in Great Britan, through Hugh Walpole, 
proposing a consideration of £100 and an Oxford degree. 


Henry’s analysis of the two candidates and of the condi- 
tions to which they owe their distinction, is the most ad- 
mirable thing in our judgment, that the campaign has 
produced. It is printed in the Baltimore Sun of 26 July, 
and we wish we were able to reprint it here. One ex- 
cerpt, however, we must make room for. In discussing 
America’s characteristic dread and distrust of ideas, the 
passion for conformity which leaves the field of public 


life open only “to the intellectual jelly-fish and inner. 


tubes,” Henry says: 


It was Americans who invented the curious doctrine that there 
is a body of doctrine in every department of thought that 
every good citizen is in duty bound to accept and cherish; it 
was Americans who invented the right-thinker. The funda- 
mental concept, of course, was not original. The theologians 
embraced it centuries ago, and continue to embrace it to this 
day. It appeared on the political side in the Middle Ages, 
and survived in Russia into our time. But it is only in the 
United States that it has been extended to all departments of 
thought. It is only here that any novel idea, in any field of 
human relations, carries with it a burden of obnoxiousness, 
and is instantly challenged as mysteriously immoral by the 
great masses of right-thinking men. 


WHATEVER evil end befalls an office-holder may generally 
be regarded as deserved; and no one in his right mind, 
probably, would under ordinary circumstances devote 
much sympathy to Mr. Bainbridge Colby in particular. 
Still, there is such a thing as humanity, and some forms 
of fate are too appalling to contemplate; so we are happy 
to record our sincere gratitude that by signing his procla- 
mation of the Nineteenth Amendment at his breakfast- 
table instead of in his office, Mr. Colby was spared the 
frightful calamity of being shuttlecocked between the 
Woman’s National Party and the old-line organization 
headed by Mrs. Catt. These two concerns are at the 
sword’s point. Each wanted to be in on the ceremony of 
the signing, standing by Mr. Colby’s elbow with what 
Artemus Ward called a swinister expression onto their 
countenances, while the movie-shutter clicked; and each 
wanted the other to be elsewhere—the old story, alas! 
Mr. Colby seems to have had a presentiment of the situa- 
tion brewing at his office, and with a great brain and 
level head, he stood from under. We offer him our com- 
pliments and felicitations, hoping he will remember our 
friendly overtures in case we ever want any passports 
or any little thing like that. 


As if the ordinary citizen had not enough to do already 
in the way of spying on his neighbours, the War Depart- 
ment announces that in a short time will be posted a list 
of some 173,911 men who are charged with the crime of 
desertion in time of war, although it is admitted that 
there will be on the list many names of men who served 
in our own or our Allies’ armed forces and who merely 
neglected to report the fact to their respective draft 
boards. The War Department is confident that patriotic 
societies, women as well as men who did war-work, pub- 
lic agencies of all kinds, in addition to the Department 
of Justice, will co-operate in this cheerful task of having 
over 100,000 men, presumably of needed productive capa- 
city, brought before courts-martial and their lives ruined 
and their working effectiveness destroyed by a prison- 
term. It is quite true that we enjoy spying on each 
other, and the pleasure that the sport gives us here may 
well be worth the social cost to the nation; yet somehow 
one can not help being a bit suspicious about the whole 
proceeding. Gross injustices in the way of exemptions 
were often the order of the day, as we can now, with 
the immediacy of the war removed, admit. If it is fair 
sauce for the goose who never registered, it ought to be 
fair sauce for the gander who registered in order to 
play safe and get some fake exemption. Let us re-ex- 


amine and re-open all the drait records; that will give 
us a much pleasanter time, for it will contain more 
intimate facts, and better subjects for local scandal. But 
precisely that will not be done. Those few who deliber- 
ately did not register were the ones who were willing to 
take the chance. The majority who did not register, 
however, were foreigners and the first-generation of for- 
eigners who did not in many cases know how to speak 
English. The majority, in a word, were the poor and 
the ignorant. What a handy future weapon in any forth- 
coming labour-war this list will make! Surely the trades- 
unions can not be expected to be quite so naive as not to 
see what relevancy this peculiar proceeding has to their 
own future effectiveness. Even in America, vengeance 
of this kind, two years after the war is over, is hardly 
a sufficient motive in itself. 


As a journalist, editor, man of letters, the late William 
Marion Reedy was known to everyone. Not many, per- 
haps, knew him as an economist. In the issue of the 
Mirror announcing his death, we find these remarks on 
the railway-wage award. They are among the last words 
traced by his pen before death brushed it from his hand: 


The remedy of the future is a universal, not a class, remedy. 
It is the change in fundamental economics that will keep up 
wages by pulling down the bars to opportunity. This will 
provide more jobs than there are men. There will be no need 
of unionism as we now know it. This can only be done by 
the unlocking of the earth’s resources to free utilization by 
all who are willing to work. Untax everything but the land 
values created by everybody and held by a few. Let the only 
title to land be that of use. There will be no land then held 
out of use for speculation on other men’s need of it. Rent 
will not eat up wages. An economic equilibrium will be estab- 
lished. There will be no strikes nor threats of strikes; and 
there will be no plutocracy owning men’s jobs and charging 
for access to them. There will be no labour-question because 
there will be no land-question. But until that time comes we 
must be prepared for strikes and for larger wars. It is not 
a rosy prospect but it’s the only one there is. 


REEDY was a good economist because he was primarily 
a believer in culture. He saw the unescapable dependence 
of culture upon the establishment of a sound economic 
system. He saw that there can be no worthy progress in 
the arts and sciences, in the humanization of man in so- 
ciety, as long as we permit the private monopolization of 
economic rent. Because he loved culture, because he was 
an ardent humanist, therefore, he was all for the release 
of economic opportunity through the confiscation of rent. 
Here is Reedy’s best legacy to the disinterested lovers of 
culture throughout the world, and especially to men of 
letters, like Rolland and Barbusse, who are trying to make 
a sentimental humanistic philosophy prevail. It is well 
enough to preach and exhort and play upon the instinct 
for perfection, but until the economic fundamental is 
established through the confiscation of rent, all such senti- 
mental aspiration is sheer vanity. Thus there was more 
effective force for culture in Reedy’s little finger than in 
the arm of the whole Clarté group, plus Mr. Bertrand 
Russell, plus all the liberal soi-disant intelligentsia of 
America. Probably a memorial volume will be published 
about Reedy, and we earnestly hope that it will be based 
upon this conception of his literary life. Some one among 
our younger friends of culture, who could make a purely 
objective use of the facts of Reedy’s service to its cause, 
should contribute an essay on the general relation of 
culture and ethics to fundamental economics, It would 
be a delightful task, and endlessly useful. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
“AN UNORTHODOX WAR.” 


Tue military situation on the twenty-eighth front— 
for in spite of the League of Nations, and the war to 
end war, and the world made safe for democracy, there 
are twenty-eight battle-fronts in different parts of the 
world at the time of writing—seems to become more 
chaotic every day. General Weygand, having fulfilled 
his mission of saving Warsaw from the Bolsheviki, 
has returned to Paris to receive the congratulations 
of the French financial aristocracy; and Trotzky has 
once more become the generalissimo of the Soviet 
armies just at the moment when he was expected to 
give up his baton to Lenin or surrender his sword to 
Pilsudski. All the rosy hopes which gathered so 
thickly for the Allies during the past fortnight are in 
danger of fading and disintegrating before the ex- 
traordinary perversity of the Bolsheviki. Our editors 
and their European correspondents had us all keyed 
up for an unconditional Russian surrender, and then 
suddenly, within twenty-four hours, they change their 
tone and prepare us for disappointment again. It 
seems now that a new Red force of from 30,000 to 
40,000 men in the northeastern battle area somehow 
“slipped past the Polish vanguard on the Lithuanian- 
German front.” How they did this is not clear; one 
would think that some at any rate, of the defenders of 
Poland must have been awake when 30,000 men 
slipped by. Possibly the vanguard had read the re- 
ports issued from Paris and Warsaw proclaiming the 
annihilation of the Soviet forces, and thought that 
the new Red army was merely marching on to War- 
saw to surrender their guns and ammunition at polit- 
ical headquarters. The New York Times correspond- 
ent scarcely knows what to make of this extraordinary 
change in the situation. He says: 

The probable explanation is that the destruction of the Red 
right wing was less nearly complete than the Poles reported, 
and that considerable numbers succeeded in breaking through 
the Polish net. These have been joined by reserves north of 
the Niemen and, driven by Trotzky’s implacable will, are 
now making a counter-stroke against the Poles, exhausted 
by the long pursuit. It is a surprising manceuvre, but this 
is an unorthodox war. 

That is just what it is, “an unorthodox war.’ This 
European correspondent has a sense of humour. 
Nothing so unorthodox as a Red right wing wilfully 
objecting to complete destruction, has been heard of in 
the history of Allied military tactics; and the wicked 
obstinacy of making a counter-stroke upon Poles ex- 
hausted by a long pursuit is not playing the game 
according to Hoyle. 

There is, however, another reason intimated for 
General Weygand’s departure from Poland; and this 
leads an unsophisticated witness of military mélées to 
rather more than the suspicion we expressed last week 
about victory. Mr. Duranty sends word from Paris 
to the New York Times that 


There is also reason to believe that, contrary to General 
Weygand’s advice, the Poles have transferred a large force 
from their victorious left to their extreme right in Galicia, 
where Budenny’s horsemen have been ravaging rich terri- 
toy. This may be the reason for Weygand’s sudden depart- 
ure, which has not failed to give rise to comment here. 


This is more or less depressing, but after all, it is 
not to be expected that French military genius can be 
lenient in a matter of this kind. Is General Weygand, 
the saviour of Warsaw, to pocket an insult adminis- 
tered by General Pilsudski, the man who was in com- 
mand of the Polish rout of a month ago? Impossible. 


Therefore one is forced to agree with Mr. Duranty 
who says, “Now that the immediate danger is over, 
Pilsudski will have his own way again, and it may be 
that his insistence has caused the French General's 
departure.” 

From another source we are told that the French 
have advised the Polish military command to push 
forward the recent advance as far as possible, so that 
in the peace-negotiations which are in spasmodic proc- 
ess at Minsk and sundry other places in and about 
Europe, the Poles may force better terms from the 
Soviet Government. That the advice is not in accord- 
ance with the recent Franco-American agreement, may 
not affect the international situation; but in attempt- 
ing to make the late developments as clear as possi- 


ble it must be remarked that a conflict of judgment 


can not help but arise out of a situation of this kind. 
By this time, however, we should be used to this. One 
day we can learn that the Polish advance is not planned 
with any imperialist design, and then learn with equan- 
imity the next day that it is politically correct to take 
a strategic position beyond the enemy’s frontier. The 
apparent inconsistency is evidence of laudable anxiety 
on the part of diplomatists who seek an enduring 
peace—only that! One must not take too careful note 
of consistency; so long as French and American fi- 
nanciers think it necessary to set up a buffer State 
between Bolshevism and what is left of the Central 
I-mpires, we should not expect to bring about peace 
without a few deviations and hitches here and there. 
While there are attractive natural resources east of 
the buffer State, that may be acquired at the expense 
of American taxpayers, it may take a long time to 
decide where the boundaries of the buffer State should 
be fixed. Some say east of the Urals, and on a line 
south of the Persian Gulf; but while this matter is 
under debate, a war of blockade-attrition may bring 
about the downfall of the Bolsheviki and General 
Wrangel may wally off with the future of Russian 
natural resources in his pocket. 

But even this hope now has shadows cast upon it, 
and the recent report from Paris forecasts a pro- 
longed struggle. Mr. Duranty tells us that 


despite vague reports of mutinies in the Red army and of 
huge incendiary fires in Soviet Russia, there are few signs 
yet that the grip of the Bolsheviki on Russia is weakening. 
Bolshevism is now so firmly in the saddle that the assassin- 
ation of one, or even two or three of its oe leaders 
would not bring it down. 


This comes from Paris by the New York Times cor- 
respondent, after all the glowing reports of the anni- 
hilation of Soviet armies, and the recent prophecies 
of the end of Soviet rule. It chills one’s expectations. 
The Soviet Government has more than a feline re- 
source in its longevity. The hint in the last line 
quoted is not lost upon our memory. We remember 
poor old Hindenburg, and the Crown Prince, and how 
they could have said with the Apostle, “I die daily.” 
Must Lenin now be shot again, and Trotzky be 
stabbed or poisoned again, and all the terrible, im- 
potent business of murdering “cut-throats and thieves” 
be revived, a month after Italy and Great Britain show 
a desire to shake hands with the leaders of Soviet 
Russia? Perhaps; there is still some appetite for that 
sort of pabulum, and mayhap a little lingering cred- 
ulity. But Wrangel seems now to be the forlorn and 
lonely White Hope. Now that Weygand has left Pil- 
sudski, it is Wrangel who must go on_ saving 
civilization if he has to do it all himself; and from 
the news we read as we go to press, he is having up- 
hill work of it. 
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CULTURE AND FREEDOM. 


Many of our correspondents are unsympathetic 
towards Mr. Harold Stearns’s frank discussion in our 
columns a few weeks ago, of the difficulties besetting 
the spirit which finds itself alien to our civilization. 
Some think it is the alien’s duty to remain here and 
strive to make his views of life and demands on life 
prevail over the too, too solid flesh of contemporary 
hundred-per-cent Americanism. Others, like Miss 
Chown, whose letter we printed 25 August, without 
raising the point of duty, think that America presents 
an exhilarating opportunity for this exercise of the 
evangelistic impulse and that one should accept it as 
a kind of sporting proposition, apparently. The for- 
mer view is undoubtedly specious; and the latter also 
should be sifted rather carefully before one gives it 
unqualified acceptance. 

A good case could be made out for the thesis that 
the interests of general culture are better served in- 
tensively, by strengthening the centres of culture than 
by scattering one’s erfergies about its hinterland; just 
as it is debatable whether, in a single nation, the best 
and most generally profitable fruits of culture do not 
accrue from the high culture of certain classes, rather 
than from a policy of greater extension. Four, at 
least, of the best critical minds of the last century 
maintained an affirmative view of these questions— 
Renan, Goethe, Arnold and Niebuhr—and comparing 
France or Italy with the United States, for example, 
culture certainly seems to stand better in those coun- 
tries where this view has been traditional. Possibly, 
therefore, the American friends of culture might in 
the long-run do more for the future of culture in 
America itself by emigrating to strengthen the cen- 
tres of culture elsewhere than by leading a forlorn 
hope here; they might thus show themselves wiser and 
more efficient missionaries than if they followed Miss 
Chown’s advice and carried on a single-handed strug- 
gle to make culture prevail as it were wt et armis 
against an inimical environment. 

We said what we had to say about this aspect of 
the matter, in our last issue. There is another ques- 
tion, however, which all our correspondents seem to 
have overlooked; and that is the question of taste in- 
volved in advising the alien to stay in a civilization 
which has no more interest in him than he has in it. 
To us it seems highly dubious. We are individual- 
ists and democrats, believing in absolute freedom, and 
we have always objected strongly to the doctrine that 
man is in any sense his brother’s keeper. We feel as 
much bound to object to it when it is proposed in our 
favour as when it is proposed to our prejudice. We 
are therefore thrown back strongly on the noblesse 
oblige when, for example, one of our correspondents 
asks “how America will ever be a better place to live 
in” if those who believe in culture and desire to make 
all their works and ways promote the interests of 
culture, fall in with Mr. Stearns’s implied suggestion, 
and emigrate. How can one be quite sure that Amer- 
ica ought to be a better place to live in? For the time 
being, at any rate, America’s culture apparently satis- 
fies immense numbers of people who live here, and not 
only satisfies but delights them. They are always 
praising it and saying how much better it is than any- 
thing to be had elsewhere, and they continually bear 
about with them an almost savage jealousy of its su- 
periority. Do not the newspapers take up their parable 
after them?—and read any of our war-literature, 
strike into it anywhere, and you will find a tone of 
almost aggressive complacency. 
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In view of this immense majority-opinion, does not 
our correspondent really mean that America should 
be made a better place for us to live in—for him and 
for ourselves? He must mean something like that; 
and his question therefore carries a savour of the 
essential prohibitionist temper. Let us be quite explicit 
about this. We know the “dismal home towns” that 
Mr. Mark Sullivan and Mr. Stearns refer to; and to 
us their dismalness and hideousness is indeed appall- 
ing. Yet when our correspondent, Mr. Coon, whose 
letter we published in our issue of 20 August, speaks 
of “regenerating some of these towns, giving them 
some art, music, drama, intellectual life and so on,” 
we could not help thinking—if Mr. Coon will forgive 
us for saying so—of the social survey, of the uplifter, 
of a whole depressing apparatus of charts and dock- 
ets for plotting the status of the submerged tenth; 
and above all, we could not help wondering what the 
townspeople themselves would think of Mr. Coon’s 
intentions. We mean no disparagement; but culture 
works differently. For really, dismal and illiberal as 
the life of those towns may be, it is the collective life 
of those who live there, it is their chosen mode of 
collective self-expression, they are satisfied with it, 
and we can not see why they should not rest undis- 
turbed in their satisfaction. Their representative men, 
such as Mr. William Allen White and Mr. Meredith 
Nicholson, glorify that life; politicians do their obeis- 
ance to it—do not our presidential candidates them- 
selves come from Marion and Dayton?—and when the 
Rotary Clubs and Chambers of Commerce hold their 
recurrent powwows, their speakers quote Mr. White 
and Mr. Nicholson, and are all of their way of think- 
ing, and everyone present is aglow with pride and con- 
tentment. 

Why, then, should we, or why should our corre- 
spondents, propose to infringe upon the sensibilities of 
this majority, and go about making a nuisance of our- 
selves and trying their patience? When they impose 
their views of life upon us, as characteristically they 
are always endeavouring to do—this is the essence of 
Mr. Stearns’s complaint, and it is wholly justifiable— 
we, for our part, deeply resent it, The New Republic 
on 18 August published a story called “The Bruised 
Patriots,” the story of some Americans returning from 
Europe, Americans who typically represented the civ- 
ilization we have been speaking of, the civilization of 
Mr. White and Mr. Nicholson. It is well worth read- 
ing. Suppose, now, that such a deputation should 
invade Weimar or Rome or Vienna, where Mr. 
Stearns and his friends and our correspondents and 
ourselves were all happily busy with the kind of cul- 
tural life that satisfies us; suppose they should, out 
of a pure missionary spirit, wish to extend upon us 
the blessings of their own culture and regenerate us 
into the civilization of the motor-car, the movie and 
the land-deal, the civilization of Mr. White and Mr. 
Nicholson! We should all be desperately annoyed 
and would soon be saying roundly to each other that 
they were ignorant, vulgar dogs who had no business 
there, and hoping that lightning would strike them. 
So far would we be from gratitude for their good 
intentions; and we should be quite right. During Mr. 
Palmer’s brief heyday, the saying was much in vogue 
that “if the alien does not like our ways, he should 
go back where he came from.” We could never see 
anything wrong with this; we hold it even more true 
of the alien in spirit than of the alien by mere accident 
of birth, and it is as true of the alien in Emporia or 
Indianapolis as of the alien in Weimar or Vienna. 

But it may be said that there is a more nearly abso- 
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lute standard in such matters ; that the best reason and 
judgment of mankind, the self-preserving instinct of 
humanity itself, is on the side of our culture and 
against that of the “dismal home towns.” This is true. 
The forces of nature are on our side, the stars in their 
courses fight against Mr. White and Mr. Nicholson; 
but by so much as this is true, by so much there is 
no play for the proselytizing spirit in behalf of cul- 
ture—which is fortunate, because culture is nothing 
to be deliberately imposed or propagated or institu- 
tionalized. Its ideal is that of a Messiah who shall 
not strive nor cry, neither shall any man hear his voice 
in the streets. Culture makes its way by its invincible 
power of attraction, its amiability and amenity, and 
not by the stark violence of any evangelistic mission ; 
and nothing can finally withstand it. Mr. White and 
Mr. Nicholson can withstand it for the moment, but 
their grandchildren will capitulate in their cradles. 
Mr. Coon may spare himself the effort to regenerate 
the civilization of the dismal home town through the 
imposition of what he may regard as culture; posterity 
of the townspeople will wear a pathway to his door, 
Mansueti possidebunt terram, the Psalmist said—the 
amiable shall possess the earth—and so, if you but give 
them time enough, they do; and it is the amiability of 
culture, its sheer loveliness and desirableness, that will 
win its way ultimately even upon the civilization of 
the motor-car, the movie and the land-deal, the civiliza- 
tion of Mr. White and Mr. Nicholson. Meanwhile, 
those whom Mr. Stearns speaks of as under collateral 
obligations to remain here, can permit their alien cul- 
ture to fulfil the law of its being like a wild flower 
of the woods in spring, so that if there should pass 
that way some one who notices and desires it, it may 
be freely his. This is all that they can do, and it is 
much. sut those who have no such commitments, 
will, we think, do far better service to general culture, 
and thereby also to America’s own final share in gen- 
eral culture, by throwing in their powers to strengthen 
the centres of culture which at present lie elsewhere. 


LAESPOLISICS OF ROBINZHOOD, 


OF all the criticisms levelled against the new Farmer- 
Labour party the taunt of radicalism is least deserved. 
Its platform is of impressive size; there are so many 
planks that it would take a professional scaler to com- 
pute the number of thousand running feet of lumber 
contained inthem. But yet it will not suffice to bridge 
the gulf between rich and poor. It forms an omnium 
gatherum, striking, perhaps, as a record of grievances 
and disabilities, of hopes and desires, but lacking in 
proportion and unity. It seeks the restoration of 
ante-bellum liberties, an extension of popular control 
in the political sphere, more public ownership, and a 
reversal of the imperialistic practice of the past. 

But the important question is, what does a party 
which claims to be the product of the industrial revo- 
lution propose for the emancipation of the workers? 
What principles underlie its proposals regarding the 
relation of labourers to employers and to the State? 
What reasons does it give, for instance, why workers 
should share in the management of industry? How are 
we to prevent land from being held out of use for 
speculation or to aid monopoly? What sort of legis- 
lation will “effectively check and reduce the growth 
and evils of farm tenancy”? Will a graduated Federal 
income-tax and State and local inheritance-taxes com- 
bine with land-value taxes to make a balanced system 
contributing to these ends? 

The quotation from Lincoln, “Labour is the superior 
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of capital, and deserves the highest consideration,” is 
somewhat cryptic, but suggestive of the important 
fact that labour is not only the begetter of capital, but 
the agent which makes capital productive. Capital 
divorced from labour is inert and useless. How does 
it happen, then, that the workers who produce all the 
capital own so little of it? What is the secret of its 
possession by the men we call capitalists? Will the 
enigma be resolved and justice be secured by collective 
bargaining, the eight-hour day, insurance and pensions, 
government work, laws to protect women and children, 
or any other of the proposals described in the platform 
as “Labour’s Bill of Rights”? 

An answer to these questions should help to clarify 
a mass of hazy conceptions. It is our belief that, in 
spite of the accusations of radicalism, a careful reading 
of the platform will reveal its substantial conserv- 
atism. It shows too great a respect for tradition, 
too implicit a reliance on the State, too much faith in 
laws, to deserve the distinction of being called radical. 
At first glance it may seem startling for workers to 
demand a share in the management of business; a law 
which put the direction of industry in their hands 
might indeed be described as revolutionary, since it 
would undoubtedly upset the prevailing usage, but for 
all that it does not go to the root of the industrial con- 
flict and offer a rule to guide us in defining the rights 
of all the parties concerned. The framers of the plat- 
form seem chiefly concerned with shaking the table of 
Dives so that more crumbs, and perchance a bone or 
two, will fall to the share of Lazarus. The Farmer- 
Labour leaders do not appear to have passed the Robin 
Hood stage of political development and are absorbed 
in schemes of compulsory charity, to be set in motion 
by the multiplication of laws. 

The truth gleamed upon Lowell in “The Parting of 
the Ways,” when his visionary guide led him 


Through the streets of towns where chattering Cold 
Hewed wood for fires whose glow was owned and fenced, 
Where nakedness wove garments of warm wool 

Not for itself—or through the fields it led 

Where hunger reaped the unattainable grain, 

Where idleness enforced saw idle lands, 

Leagues of unpeopled soil, the common earth, 

Walled round with paper against God and Man. 


These paper walls are the acts of legislatures; and 
legislatures can be made to remove them. The little 
clause in the Farmer-Labour platform (half hidden 
from the eye in the forest of superfluous proposals) 
advocating the taxation of land-values and the exemp- 
tion of improvements, is the only suggestion in the 
whole programme that smacks of radicalism. It goes 
to the root of the trouble, because the taxation of the 
land-values is simply a means of using ground-rent for 
the benefit of the whole population instead of leaving 
it in private hands, where it acts as the fundamental 
monopoly and fruitful cause of the conflict between 
capital and labour. ; 

The Farmer-Labour party apparently is far from ap- 
preciating the importance of this reform. They do not 
seem to see that it would at once put an end to specula- 
tion in the land on which homes are built, business is 
conducted and farms are operated; that it would de- 
stroy the present monopoly in natural resources such as 
water-power, oil and minerals, forests and grazing 
lands; that it would assure the wage-earner the full 
product of his labour by providing him with alternative 
employment in the use of land. Being free, he would 
have no need of laws to enforce collective bargaining, 
the eight-hour day, insurance and pensions, and the 
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other kinds of legal protection that bulk so large in 
the mind accustomed to servitude. Having abolished 
monopoly, it would be neither just nor necessary to 
plunder private incomes and inheritances, os to tax 
industry. The ground-rent would suffice for the just 
needs of a government which respected elementary 
human rights. In the words of Sir John Macdonell, 
We vex the poor with indirect taxes, we squeeze the rich, 
we ransack heaven and earth to find some new impost palat- 
able or tolerable, and all the time these hardships are going 
on, neglected or misapplied there have lain at our feet a mul- 
titude of resources ample enough for all just common wants, 
growing as they grow, and so marked out that we may say 
they form Nature’s budget . . . To no transcendental motives 
does the project appeal. It demands no miraculous draught 
of administrative talents or public virtues. It is simple and 
intelligible. It is nothing but giving the body politic the 
blood which it has secreted. 

It is simple and intelligible, though it sometimes 
seems as if it were too simple to be intelligible. It is 
an expression of the doctrine of liberty, a recognition 
of the right of a man to himself, and hence his right 
to the product of his toil on the one hand and his share 
of the common inheritance on the other. If the rule 
of freedom is applied impartially it will end the class- 
struggle and do away with all castes and hierarchies, 
leaving full play for the exercise of individual initia- 
tive, and offering the greatest possible encouragement 
to the development of co-operation and the mastery of 
the material world for the benefit of all its inhabitants. 
No political party is likely to overcome the general 
apathy, if it does not appeal directly and intelligently 
to the profoundest of human emotions. 


AN INTELLECTUAL EGGSHELL PERIOD 
THE steadily progressing relegation in this country of 
the lusts of the body to a furtive subterranean life— 
the climax of the neo-Puritan regime under which 
we live before, as we hope, the inevitable reaction 
comes upon us—has had disastrous social conse- 
quences; this will hardly be denied. Healthy sexual 
impulses have been transformed into a back-of-the- 
barn sort of an affair; natural laziness, the deep in- 
stinctive contempt for work as such and the necessary 
forerunner to the play, or creative impulse, has be- 
come a sin against the modern spirit; the drinking of 
wine, an amiable and glorious tradition, has been 
ignominiously thrust into the environment of what is 
graphically and accurately known as a blind pig; 
the impulse of anger and belligerency has been drained 
away by a ridiculous emphasis upon physical training 
of the set, mechanical type and by games which have 
little of the sting of adventure left in them. Santayana 
a few years ago diagnosed the case correctly when he 
said that the true symptom of the anemia of the age 
was its emphasis upon virility—and ironically enough, 
at a time when most of Europe is suffering from mal- 
nutrition, never in America has the preoccupation with 
physical well-being been so great. It greets us daily in 
the street-cars with their eternal indigestion-cure ad- 
vertisements; in the newspapers with their page dis- 
plays of how life may be extended; in the interminable 
interest in interstitial and other glands and in frequent 
stories of how run-down men of sixty can be changed 
into frolicsome colts of twenty-five. It would require 
a diligent statistician to enumerate the different brands 
of toothpaste, the thousands of new styles of soap, 
the long list of patent antiseptics. We want to ac- 
quire life, as we acquire possessions. We are afraid 
of dirt; afraid of disease; afraid of death. We are 
afraid even of morbidity. And most of all we are 
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afraid of unleashing any of those natural impulses of 
the body which, by the merest unhappy chance, might 


| lead even remotely to any of those things. Yet to be 


so afraid of disease and death, almost hysterically 
afraid as we are, is at bottom only to be afraid of life 
itself. The coward, says a Japanese proverb, dies 
many deaths, the brave man only one. Our modern 
psycho-analysts can tell us a pretty story of the many 
American neurotics they have to treat for this more 
fatal disease of anticipatory extinction. 

Now, this exaggerated emphasis upon health, with 
its invariable concomitant of an iron discipline over 
what are regarded as the wayward impulses of the 
body (a similar discipline was the precursor of Sparta’s 
downfall), is always the stigma of true anemia as 
it is the first characteristic of Puritanism. True health 
is joyous and reckless, it comes from plunging fear- 
lessly into life; it has little relation to our con- 
temporary specious well-being that is but a life-long 
grovelling before bacilli. Above all, Puritanism loves 
to hide its terror of joy and natural animal gaiety 
behind the arras of Anglo-Saxon humanitarianism and 
an intense regard for future generations—a regard, 
by the way, biologically suspicious in itself, since those 
races which have given little or no thought to the wel- 
fare of future generations seem to have produced 
the most numerous and the most healthy progeny. But 
the point here is that this shivering, corn-fed timidity 
before the joyous waywardness and gaiety of life 
dominates in American culture and social manners 
to-day. It may be inwardly weak, as we believe it is; 
yet it occupies the strategic position in our con- 
temporary civilization. Able to set the social stand- 
ards, it keeps the majority of the populace (which 
secretly despises these arrogant minorities) screwed 
up to a kind of verbal and external obedience. That 
is the inevitable price we have to pay for still living 
under the pioneer tradition, where to go against the 
tribal sanctions was, as it still is, the ultimate sin. 
Because such uniformity was a pragmatic necessity in 
the early days of our national life, we are still to-day 
—when conditions are so rapidly changing—content 
to be led around by the nose by these self-appointed 
dictators of national morals. Sooner or later there 
will be a reaction against them. 

For fundamentally, so we think, the American tem- 
perament (as distinguished from the purely Anglo- 
Saxon temperament) is not of this morbid, timorous, 
Puritanical, conformistic strain at all—life would be 
intolerable, if we were so pessimistic as to have to 
think so. Puritanism of the kind that rules us to-day 
came from the fens and: dour marshes of Prussia, 
from a land of fog and brutality and no joy. It 
acquired certain hypocritical twists in its passage 
through the British Isles, although it has never 
changed its basic character. But it is a quality of 
thought and life really not adapted to the American 
environment and temperament at all, and only a sort 
of deliquescent pioneer docility, so to speak, gives it 
its temporary strangle-hold. We are a land of sun- 
shine and plenty; a land of sparkling, electrical air; 
a land of many strains of blood, quickly transforming 
themselves in the amalgam into a type quite distinct 
from the Anglo-Saxon (just as the American Indian, 
originally Mongolian, soon became a distinct type). 
Give us half a chance, and we like nothing better than 
to laugh and play and be gay. We have abundant 
vitality, if the truth were known; it is just an historical 
anachronism that to-day we are ruled by the anemic, 
the feminine, and the fearful. 

But where then, in this unpleasant transition period, 
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does our vitality express itself, cramped and thwarted 
as it is? Subterraneously, as we have said, on its more 
joyous side. Into business and the making of money 
on its aggressive side, although here too a great deal 
of romantic nonsense is talked about the “intense” 
American business man, for business is almost as much 
a game with us as golf or baseball. On its darker side, 
it goes into lynching and violence of all kinds. And 
on the side of plain neurology, if one likes, a great 
deal of real energy is consumed in gum-chewing, rock- 
ing-chair ecstasy, and “jazz.” Pitiful substitutes, to 
be sure, and often unpleasant ones from the purely 
medical point of view, as any honest psychiatrist can 
tell us. Yet proof, too, that all vitality has not been 
quite vacuum-cleaned out of us by the moralists. The 
very energy of our contemporary adulation of our 
anemia is proof—well, proof, paradoxically, that the 
vitality to destroy it is still there. 

But none of this thwarted energy—and it is a very 
melancholy thing to reflect upon—gets into our intel- 
lectual life. With us it was a natural pioneer tradition 
that to be interested in the life of reason was in itself 
rather feminine and sissified. We are far from hav- 
ing finished with what Mr. Van Wyck Brooks has so 
aptly called the apotheosis of the low-brow. And for 
the next generation of young men, who will still in all 
probability be living under the tyranny of anzemia, the 
outlook is particularly black. Balzac had a very fine 
phrase to describe a period through which every young 
man ought to go, the period of nostalgie de la boue. 
Where, however, will this next generation turn when 
this period of late adolescence comes upon it? There 
will be no mud, only Y. M. C. A’s and Chautauquas 
—and back-of-the-barn. The healthy and vigorous 
will turn to the subterranean expression of their vital- 
ity, the only expression vouchsafed them. The cen- 
sorship and the social conventions will prevent any 
of this vitality finding its natural vent in literature 
or in art, where it might be lifted into rhyme and 
colour, as youth, when let alone, is usually eager to 
have it. Those who have the very vitality most needed 
for the true life of the mind will be shame-faced and 
secretive and furtive about those very impulses, which, 
if they but understood them, did them the most credit. 
Consequently the intellectual life of the nation will be 
left to the colourless, the timid, and the weak. It will 
be a period of preciosité and dilettantism in a bad 
sense—that is, a period arising not as a kind of reac- 
tion to too sturdy vitality (like the fin de siécle period 
in the France of Baudelaire and Verlaine) but from a 
shrinking before the facts of life. It will be thin and 
brittle, like an eggshell easily cracked, but an eggshell 
without an egg, either rotten or sound, inside it, an 
eggshell covering an intellectual void. 


THE STRENUOUS LIFE. 


THE second-cutting of alfalfa has commenced. The “skin- 
ners” are bumping over the dry ditches of the lately irri- 
gated fields on mowers and rakes. The “harvest-stiffs” 
with their shining forks follow in the winrows piling the 
ripe hay in round shocks three or four feet high. As I 
spike and turn the thickly foliated tresses of the blue- 
green legume my arms and back are aching and baking 
under a pitiless sun. My clothes cling to the steady flow 
of perspiration down my back and chest. I can feel the 
sweat flowing steadily around my brows and dripping regu- 
larly from my nose and chin, and the phrase “The Strenuous 
Life” drifts into my consciousness. “The Strenuous Life,” 
“Roosevelt,” “the Far West”—the chain begins to unwind, 
and I let the bucket drop into the well that Roosevelt has 
digged in my adolescent memory. 

Riding the range in Wyoming must have been sufficiently 
strenuous for a New Yorker of the haute bourgeoisie in 
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those days. To a harvest-stiff it would seem a rather mild 
form of exercise, but to Owen Wister and Theodore Roose- 
velt, bred in the drawing-rooms and club-rooms of the 
Northeast, the cow-puncher’s expenditure of energy must 
have seemed lavish, heroic. Distantly, it seemed so to me 
in my early adolescence as I played at cow-boys and Indians. 

But how does the fetish of the Strenuous Life appear 
from this steaming field of alfalfa in the Wild West of 
1920? It must be stated that the ideal seems rather dusty 
and shopworn—an untended plaster-of-paris saint, ripe for 
the museum or ash-heap so far as the workers of the West 
of to-day are concerned. 

“| had rather wear out than rust out,” says the great 
Colonel, in red letters on many a calendar and motto-card 
over many a rose-wood or mahogany desk that will be 
vacated for the golf-links every Saturday afternoon from 
April till November. But what is the echo of this slogan 
in the harvest-fields of the region where its informing spirit 
was born of the vanished free life of our American Cos- 
sacks? Above the roar of the baling-machine, the curses, 
of the “skinners” as they shake their machines and them- 
selves to pieces on the hardened corrugations of the “west 
eighty,” above the foul execrations of the harvest-stiffs, as 
they stagger along, blinded with sweat in the cruel heat of 
August midday in the Yakima Valley, your inner ear will 
be smitten with the cry, “Why should we labour so to enrich 
others?” 

The debased life of the migratory worker of the Far 
West is the last degree of a phase of the Strenuous Life 
that so captivated the imagination of young Roosevelt in 
the Wyoming free-ranges, and he was merely one of its 
dilettanti. Out of the cow-puncher he made himself a god, 
to whom Boy Scouts, and sentimentalists of the “Red Blood” 
school will address their prayers for many a day to come. 
But the truly red-blooded sons of the cow-punchers—the 
loggers, the skinners, the miners and muckers, the stokers, 
the spike-pitchers, the sack-jiggers and swampers and 
roustabouts and longshoreman of the great Northwest, spit 
upon this papier m&aché idol that was enshrined in our 
adolescence. And yet if you would await. the reincarnation 
of Roosevelt, the Rough Rider and Roosevelt, the Trust- 
Buster, Roosevelt, the Champion of the Plain People, you 
need not look further than these bunkhouses. He has a 
red card in the sole of his heavy shoe. He is gaunt and 
verminous and his eyes shine like the great spangles that 
hang over the western desert at midnight. He has had no 
more of formal education than Abraham Lincoln, but he 
has been on the rack of impotent resentment since child- 
hood without recanting his faith in the common man.. And 
him he knows from the lowest hell of his despair to the 
very zenith of his aspirations. Far and wide, high and 
low, he knows human nature and he is harkening to inner 
voices that urge him to mount his Will-to-power and muster 
in the Rough Riders that will storm and take a higher hill 
than San Juan de Cuba. 

Epwarp TowNsEeNnD BoorH. 


WOMEN AND POLITICS. 


THE war is no longer a popular text on which to hang 
a demonstration of woman’s entry into politics. It 
remains, nevertheless, a decisive event in that connex- 
ion, not only in Europe, but in America; although in 
America the ground had been more extensively laid 
beforehand, and has not been so spectacularly occu- 
pied in a forward direction since the great demon- 
stration took place. But the reason why women’s 
world-wide entry into politics dates from the war, 
rests mainly on the fact that, independently of victory 
or defeat in the military sense for one side or the other, 
the old social and economic system was then over- 
thrown, being no longer able with its accustomed ma- 
terials to pay its way, or to make ends meet. Society 
could no longer afford, in any country, to encourage 
women to remain economically dependent on others, 
or to refrain from becoming wage-earners; and with 
that economic fact staring them in the face, the main 
plank of the old anti-suffragist argument went by the 
board. 

For when Europe, and when, later, America entered 
into war, scores and hundreds of thousands of women 
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were hitched out of economic dependence for the first 
time, and put upon their feet as hard-working, self-re- 
specting, self-supporting members of the social organ- 
ization—not so much because necessity drove them, as 
because necessity drove the State. Work was waiting 
for them to do; and the State in the suddenness of its 
need, used them, and paid them much better than they 
had ever been paid before and left the balancing of ac- 
counts until afterwards. Since then it has been trying 
to get the accounts to balance, and finds that upon the 
old lines they never will. Pre-war economics have 
gone never to return. 

The suffrage movement had been the expression of 
women’s determination to play their full part in the 
State alongside of men; the war was the fulfilment of 
it. Women came then, not merely into politics, but 
into the great struggle, which was so largely economic, 
of the two opposing groups of forces out to settle the 
world’s future. 

In that great emergency people had no difficulty in 
coming to the conclusion that the parasitic life was 
out of place, and that those who indulged in it were a 
cause of weakness to the community in which they 
lived; and what the war proved to be true in regard 
to war-conditions, has come now to be much more 
generally recognized as true of peace-conditions. The 
artificial differentiation of women from men, and all 
those social institutions which, by the employment of 
economic restraint, imposed that artifice upon women’s 
lives, are now seen to be a cause of weakness and im- 
poverishment to the body politic, and not only to the 
body alone but to the mind as well; for wherever the 
woman was headed off economically and physically, 
she was headed off also intellectually—educational fa- 
cilities being difficult to obtain in directions where econ- 
omic outlet was denied. Thus under our old social 
system not merely the woman’s earning capacity but her 
whole outlook on life was controlled by her economic 
limitations. Even morality was departmentalized on 
the lines of sex. If, then, women are really to come 
into politics as the equals of men, all these departmental 
differentiations will have to go. 
going without much difficulty; and the main duty of 
the woman’s movement to-day is to see to it that none 
shall remain. 

In previous articles in this journal’ I have en- 
deavotired to show how the conditions of labour, of 
marriage, of peace and war, have all been worked out 
on an insufficient basis through the exclusion of the 
woman’s point of view, and the subordination of her 
interest to that of the male. In all these departments 
of life which touch women—not indeed alike, though 
in an equal degree—the real need of the woman’s voice 
for their adjustment to modern social conditions, has 
arisen not so much from the fact that the woman was 
equally concerned, as that she was concerned differ- 
ently. As a matter of right and justice, the equality 
of her concern formed the basis of her claim to rep- 
resentation ; but as a matter of State-policy the differ- 
ence of her concern is where the value of her repre- 
sentation chiefly lies. 

Democracy does not lack numbers on polling-day 
to give the necessary push to legislative change. What 


it lacks, rather, is quality, variety, point of view. The | 


wire-pullers of politics have done their evil best to 
reduce voters to uniformity, a uniformity so dull of 
apprehension and so removed from actuality as to ac- 
cept the political pretence that human nature can be 
adequately represented by two rival parties; that in- 
terests can be so grouped as to allow a man to vote 
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either Democrat or Republican, and still imagine that 
he is behaving intelligently and fulfilling his duty as a 
citizen. And while politics remained so fundamentally 
fictitious that legislators went gaily along legislating for 
unrepresented interests in the name of representative 
government, as though there had issued from the 
ballot-box some pentecostal gift of tongues interpre- 
tative of the needs of those who were not allowed to 
ballot—so long as that unreality attached to the elective 
machinery of so-called representative government, it 
was easy, it was even logical for politics to remain as 
unreal to life as the dimpled and ringletted heroines of 
Charles Dickens are to human nature as we now know 
it to be. 

The pretence of party-politicians that the platforms 
to which they drew allegiance stood broadly and em- 
bracingly for the moving spirit of modern democracy 
—or even for one-half of it—was less insufferable 
when the vote was conferred from a conventionally 
romantic devotion to inequality of political interest, 
than it becomes now when women and organized la- 
bour, with their fresh view-points ready for deliver- 
ance, are entering the field, only to find that the world 
of politics is a pre-occupied world, a world composed 
very largely, and quite naturally, of allotments ap- 
portioned and assigned through preceding generations 
on a plan which suited the tastes and interests of legis- 
lative land-owners already in possession. The main 
bulk of the laws under which we live were devised 
for us by a grandfatherly body ludicrously unrepre- 
sentative of the great and growing interests which these 
laws now hamper and oppress ; and all the ingenuity of 
the wire-puller of party-politics has been directed to 
keeping them as unrepresentative of new and disturb- 
ing interests, and as favourably representative of old 
and established interests, as is safe. 

Politics, in a word, like marriage, like labour-con- 
ditions, like war, while affecting all, are a partial 
product. Instead of illustrating life as a whole, they 
have illustrated preoccupying interests; and while ex- 
plaining much they have ingeniously explained away 
even more, almost as though it were non-existent. For 
generations politics explained away the labour prob- 
lem; for generations they explained away the woman’s 
problem; they are now just as busy explaining away the 
war-problem; mainly because the interests of the es- 
tablished political organizations are averse to solving 
it: and the result of all this explaining away (away 
from threatened interests whose mere existence very 
largely explains the whole thing) is, as it has always 
been, that the problem remains and that the threatened 
interest remains. You can not get rid of the one with- 
out getting rid of the other. 

Politics are looking particularly shabby just now be- 
cause they are more than usually unrepresentative. The 
war and the war-mind—which has been so sedulously 
carried forward by the threatened interests into the re- 
constructive concerns of peace—have given to unreal 
politics a new lease of life. We see pretty clearly to- 
day that the war was in the main representative not 
of the interest of to-morrow but of the interests of yes- 
terday, of an old social order which was already be- 
ginning to feel itself desperately threatened before 
ever war was declared. So when war came, yester- 
day’s interests entrenched themselves in emergency- 
legislation, and in what one may call an emergency-loss 
of mental balance, reactionary in fact, though in theory 
essential to the safety of the State. And these reac- 
tionary entrenchments they now seek to employ no 
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at home, against that inevitable social movement out 
of which in every healthy community the mind of to- 
morrow is taking shape. 

Thus produced, under the incentive of an alarmed 
patriotism, there now exist a body and a mind, legis- 
lative and apprehensive, which stand directly in the 
way of that reality in politics which is necessary before 
politics can become reasonably reconciled to the mind 
of to-morrow. An additional unreality arises from the 
fact that in America, labour has not yet sufficiently 
organized and united its existing forces for effective 
political action, and that women, newly arrived in 
politics, have not yet awakened to the realization of 
how little party-politics, under manipulation, have 
come to mean, and of how much they ought and could 
be made to mean. 

Much more than labour, the women are still the hang- 
ers-on of the existing political system; and are making 
it the more unreal in the grotesque lack of change they 
have hitherto managed to extract from it. Many peo- 
ple are impatiently using this as an argument against 
women’s suffrage. I see in it rather a proof of what, 
while the suffrage was being fought in England, was 
always being pointed out—the difficulty, namely, of 
securing true representative government from insti- 
tutions unrepresentatively founded. 

Women are now making their tentative entry into 
a political system shaped by men: and when we think 
in what a large proportion the average woman’s life is 
made up of interests which coincide with, as against 
those which conflict with those of men; how much she 
too has class-interests, vested interests, social interests, 
which the politics of yesterday were devised to pro- 
tect; is it then any wonder that she is slow in coming 
out of her shell and finding herself as an independent 
force in the arena of politics, or that the residuum of 
difference, where interests conflict, or where points of 
view radically differ, has not yet emerged or taken on 
an active combative form? 

This will not take place necessarily at the polling- 
booth; not in the form, I mean, of women in bulk vot- 
ing one way, while men in bulk vote the other. Where 
it will eventually take form, I believe, will be in a 
general social consciousness of women holding the vote 
and in the fact that, being in the political field, they 
must be reckoned with. 

There is a great deal more in our existing social 
order to head women back from political self-expres- 
sion than is the case with labour. The economic inter- 
ests of labour offer a far simpler dividing line than the 
economic interests of women, which run through all 
classes, assume all kinds of disguises, and are still 
hedged round with many traditional prejudices and 
privileges into which multitudes of our women gentle- 
folk have been trained. And economics very largely 
rule the world, especially the world of politics. 

It is quite possible that we may have to wait awhile 
for the big things to happen. But the implication 
which the women’s vote has brought with it is the 
really important thing, and will eventually prove com- 
pelling ; for it means that the world is no longer to be 
divided—to have its problems, that is to say, divided 
—industrially, intellectually, and morally, into two 
halves. 

“Woman is not to enter this, woman is not to be 
concerned in that’”—these taboos of a previous age are 
no longer tenable. It will follow presently that “wo- 
man is not to know this or that” will have to go too. 


“Women and Labour,” Vol. I., No. 2. “W War,” 
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The male claim to a monopolizing understanding, or 
misunderstanding, of sex-problems, is fast becoming 
an exploded claim. Within the last ten years or so— 
—thanks mainly to the suffrage-movement—women 
have been allowed to hear venereal disease spoken of. 
I can well remember the time when the word could not 
be uttered in polite society, and thousands of married 
women did not know of its existence, (even when they 
themselves suffered from it), having no women doc- 
tors to attend on them. To-day woman’s intellect and 
conscience are responding with alert energy to her 
discovery of new facts: the world of her mental out- 
look is no longer flat but round, and she means quite 
obviously to get round it and learn all that it can teach 
her. The application of the new learning will come 
later. 

Woman’s entry into politics means, then, finally, 
that life can no longer be artificially departmentalized 
on sex lines, as it has been hitherto. The revolution 
this implies is tremendous. Its making-good rests with 
the women themselves ; but it is scarcely possible that 
so big a change in the social adjustment is not going 


to have big results. 
LauRENCE HousMAN. 


ENGLAND’S HOUSING VENTURES. 


AT a moment when the United States is taking its first 
great lesson in the housing problem, after years of 
shirking and apathy, England’s latest venture in this 
field contributes another interesting chapter to this 
persistent and clamorous question. The experience 
of England seems curiously at variance with the popu- 
lar belief that in England they order these things bet- 
ter than we do in this country. Slow but sure, we 
have called the English. ‘Always late, but never too 
late,” one of her great men has said. Yet there have 
been occasions when she has barely “muddled through.” 
Her housing ventures have been a glorious muddle, 
from beginning to end. Theré can be no doubt about 
that. How ‘far through the nation will muddle re- 
mains to be seen. There are a good many who believe 
that in her present housing scheme England has at- 
tempted the impossible, under the present system. 

Briefly, England proposes nothing less than the de- 
cent rehousing of her workers. A million houses was 
the mark pretty generally accepted, and they were to 
be good houses. So good, that their cost was reckoned 
as beyond the investment basis. The workers could 
not be expected to pay the economic rents demanded. 
Thus a loss has to be accepted, and that part of the 
cost which can not be amortised out of rents has to be 
paid by somebody beside the occupant of the house. 
But this state of affairs is universal. Several other 
countries besides England have already accepted this 
rinciple and are proceeding with housing programmes 
on that basis. 

In England, there first came a government subsidy, 
divided between the State and the community. Both 
were to be taxed to help pay for good houses. An old 
law which permitted municipalities to go into the busi- 
ness of housing was succeeded by a new law which 
compelled the cities to build. To meet the loss in- 
volved, the law provided that a special tax should be 
levied by the community. A penny in the pound was 
to be paid toward this loss by the taxpayers. But as 
it was well-known that this special tax would not pro- 
vide enough, the State agreed to make good the differ- 
ence. Millions of pounds were thus to be raised by 
taxation and given away as subsidies to those who 
would build houses. Of course a plan of this kind 
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offers no real solution of the housing problem. 

Little or nothing came of this promising scheme. 
Hundreds of plans were made and were approved by 
the Ministry of Health, but very few houses were 
built. Then came a change in the programme. The 
Government agreed to pay a direct subsidy of £150, on 
the average, from the national treasury to anyone who 
would build a house in accordance with the regulations 
prescribed by the Ministry of Health. But practically 
no houses were built under this subsidy, with the re- 
sult that in May of this year the subsidy was increased 
to from £230 to £260 per house, according to size! As 
wages pursue the elusive cost of living, so the Eng- 
lish housing subsidy pursues the rising cost of building. 

But why all this muddle? The answer is expressed 
in terms of land, money, building materials and labour, 
all pursuing the subsidy. What else could be expect- 
ed? When have subsidies ever excited anything but 
their stealthy pursuit? Under the original subsidy a 
good many housing “schemes” were approved, as al- 
ready stated. “Tenders for 100,000 houses have now 
been approved by the Ministry of Health,” wrote Mr. 
Lloyd George in April last, “and rapid construction 
depends upon adequate supplies of money, labour and 
materials.” He was writing in relation to the opening 
of the national campaign for selling Housing Bonds. 
The municipalities had found it impossible to carry 
on their projects, for they could not raise the neces- 
sary money. Therefore, Housing Bonds were planned. 
But they bore interest at six per cent, while at the 
same moment the Government offered National War 
Bonds at seven per cent. #£120,000,000 was the total 
set for housing needs in 1920, and it was hoped to sell 
Housing Bonds at the rate of £10,000,000 a month. 
The receipts so far total only a small fraction of those 
needs, and it is now suggested that there be issued a 
special series of War Savings Certificates, redeemable 
after a fairly brief interval. A few communities have 
succeeded in raising a fair proportion of the money 
they require, but generally the failure of the Housing 
Bonds is admitted. Thus in the town of Bromley, 
Kent, where £300,000 was asked for Housing Bonds, 
only £75,000 was raised. The town has therefore noti- 
fied the Government that it can not proceed with its 
building scheme unless the Government lends the 
money. This raises an interesting point. Under the 
law, the Government is permitted to invade the town 
and build the houses, charging the cost back on the 
community. What then will the Government do in the 
case of Bromley? The issue has already been joined 
at Bedford, but it seems probable that the law is more 
likely to be honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. 

The “Ring around the House” has been another dif- 
ficulty. Building materials are said to be the subject 
of intense profiteering, and certainly the earnings of 
some of the large companies seem to substantiate the 
charge. But it still appears to be fairly easy to get 
money and materials for building factories and moving- 
picture theatres—structures that will pay quick and 
large profits. In England as in the United States, 
credit flows into the most profitable channels, which of 
course is quite a natural thing for credit to do, so 
long as it is operated for private profit. 

But despite all these formidable difficulties, here and 
there, in different parts of England, some community 
more energetic than the others, has evolved a workable 
plan for building houses. Newbury, for example, 
needed 120 houses. The lowest bid obtainable was 
£875 a house—more than double the pre-war cost. 
But a worthy citizen, one Mr. Lee Vincent, had an 


idea, He put the problem up to the town council and 
to the trades unions. Whereupon the municipality 
bought land at £200 an acre, bought building materials 
in the open market, employed the trades-unions direct- 
ly, and is on the way to produce the required houses 
at £600 per house. “Of course the work is good,” said 
Mr. Vincent in a recent interview. “Why should it 
be scamped? The men are working for their fellows. 
They are not driven or bribed.’ The project is 
financed by the community. No profits are being made 
by anyone. The workers are all trades-unionists and 
they make their own rules. It is a simple use of munic- 
ipal credit and direct labour for the service of the 
community. And now other English towns are carry- 
ing out the Newbury idea. 

The Manchester Building Guild antedates the New- 
bury experiment and goes a little farther. The idea 
was started by the Bricklayers’ Trades-Union. Indig- 
nant at the charge that they were shirking on the job, 
they conceived the idea of inviting the other building 
trades-unions to join with them in making a direct bid 
to build houses. The plan is startlingly simple. The 
city, or local authority—in England to-day almost all 
the housing is done by the municipal authority, which 
buys the land, and builds and owns the houses—pro- 
vides the necessary credit direct instead of through 
bankers, paying for materials and wages as the work 
goes on. There are no profits through construction. 
The general contractor disappears. The men are put 
on their mettle. The cheaper they build, the lower 
will be the rents, and the lower the taxes on the over 
cost. The local authority pays to the Guild a fee 
amounting to ten per cent, but this money is used by 
the Guild to buy plant and to pay for professional 
services. None of it is profit, and the Manchester 
Guild has agreed to turn all its plant so purchased 
over into the hands of a National Guild, if one is 
formed later, which is by no means improbable. Al- 
ready the Manchester Guild idea has been enlarged 
into a Northwestern Guild embracing more than 100,- 
000 workers. Obviously, this plan of building houses, 
for use and not for profit, may have far reaching 
effects. 

Now comes the announcement of the Building Guild 

(London), Limited, whose position is thus described 
in its prospectus: 
The labour of Guildsmen will no longer be regarded as a 
commodity like bricks or timber, to be purchased or not, as 
required. Ais soon as it can be arranged, the Guildsman will 
be ‘on the strength’ for life. He will draw Guild pay in sick- 
ness or accident, in bad weather or in good, at work or in 
reverse. The minimum ‘Guild pay will always be the full 
standard rate as fixed for the industry as a whole, but there 
is no doubt that the Guild will be able to increase the pur- 
chasing power of its members’ pay by the scientific organiza- 
tion of industry. 

The first attention of the London Guild will be di- 
rected to the building of houses, but its plan in- 
cludes the ultimate merger with the National Building 
Guild. Also, it is likely that a working arrangement 
will be set up with the Co-operative Societies, where 
under the Guild may ease some of the handicaps set 
up by its lack of credit-power and the high cost of 
building materials. The London Guild will be governed 
by a committee made up of delegates from all the 
trades unions that are concerned with the building in- 
dustry, and will undertake private as well as public 
building. Describing this remarkable enterprise the 
London Nation says: 

We are now to see experiments based on a different analysis 


of human nature. They will be watched with deep interest 
by all who realize to what a plight mankind has been brought 
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by the play of those motives which seemed to the old econ- 
omists, and still seem to our rulers, the only available springs 


of human energy. 


The municipality of Manchester has already built 
a number of houses, though not under the Guild 
scheme. The first of these was finished late in April. 
The lowest rentals were from 11s. 4d. to 12s. 4d. a 
week, for houses including a living room, kitchen, two 
bedrooms, larder and bath. Houses with three bed- 
rooms rent for 12s. Yd. to 14s. 2d. a week; if a parlour 
is desired, the rents rise to from 14s. 4d. to 15s. 6d. 
a week. A few houses with four bedrooms rent for 
1%s. 4d. a week. Of course these rents do not pay a 
return on the investment. The city of Manchester and 
the national treasury each makes an annual contribu- 
tion in order to make good the loss. 

The land question is, of course, basic in England as 
everywhere. The new Acquisition of Land Act per- 
mits land to be sold at its market value. It can not be 
taken at its real value, as under the Defence of the 
Realm Act during the war. As a result there has been 
undoubted profiteering in land. It is said that when 
the Ealing Town Council wanted to buy seventy-four 
acres from the estate of the late Leopold Rothschild, 
it had to pay £500 per acre for land which had been 
valued as agricultural at £80. This adds about £42 
to the cost of each house, figuring ten to the acre, and 
puts a big additional interest charge on the project for 
a long term of years. 

And now, with this unappeasable monster of land 
increments staring it in the face, Parliament has re- 
pealed the Land Value Tax. Indeed, the taxes have not 
only been repealed, but Mr. Lloyd George has himself 
asked Parliament to pay back to the land owners every 
penny which they have paid under the Land Value 
Act! One stands aghast at the boldness with which 
English landlords have returned to the trough—until 
one remembers that under the present system of put- 
ting profit ahead of necessity and use, there is really 
no reason why land owners should not profiteer just as 
greedily as anybody else. But for a government to ac- 
cept that principle while at the same time promising 
a solution of the housing problem may prove a costly 
miscalculation. 

A further effect of all this muddling is to be re- 
marked. Originally, the Government’s housing plans 
were based upon what seemed to be a sincere will to 
house the workers of England in decency and com- 
fort. But little by little, under the influence of high 
prices for land, high prices for materials, the difficulty 
and even the impossibility of raising the necessary 
capital and finally the shifting of building trades-work- 
ers into other industries offering steady work and high 
wages, the standards for houses have been scaled down. 
On this point even the conservative Architect's Journal 
has been led to utter a word of protest. It is now be- 
ginning to be seen that the continual paring away of 
this and that, the constant lowering of quality, and all 
the nibbling, skimping, and shaving have brought the 
whole programme to a point where a re-creation of the 
old slums seems unavoidable. But anything to re- 
duce costs, is the cry. Invention follows upon the heels 
of invention, and ingenuity proceeds apace. ‘Wood 
for the workers, bricks for their betters,” is labour’s 
caustic comment on the proposal to put the workers 
into ready-cut, “knock-down” wooden houses, fresh 
from the Canadian forests with only a brief sojourn 
in the steam drying kiln for the sawn timbers. A 
small cottage costs anything up to £1,000. Steel tents 
are offered. They are about fourteen feet in diameter 


and nine feet high. The price is £15. They have 
board floors, a chimney, two windows and a door. The 
makers say that they have sold £60,000 worth already! 

Meantime the women are not idle. As a subcom- 
mittee on the Government’s housing commission, they 
submitted a remarkable report. Recently, in London, 
at the National Conference of Labour Women, they 
gave their views as to how houses ought to be built 
and arranged. To Americans it will seem strange, 
perhaps, but these English working-women actually 
demanded that bathrooms be upstairs and not in the 
kitchen. Scullery, they call it, and it is true that an 
English scullery is not like an American kitchen—but 
even so, we can sympathize with women who do not 
wish the bath tub to stand alongside the sink. These 
insatiable women also want central heating and elec-_ 
tricity, and insist that the wash-house must be aban- 
doned. “In Glasgow,” said a representative of the 
Glasgow Trade and Labour Council, “I know a two- 
roomed house occupied by eight or ten people, and on 
washing day the conditions are terrible.’ This dele- 
gate expressed herself in favour of municipal laundries 
with motor vans to collect and deliver the wash. “Our 
washing,” she said, “ought to be done by machinery.” 
What are we coming to? What is happening to the 
wives of English workmen? Is it possible that they 
are at last in actual rebellion against the English home? 
Do they refuse to stand for the ancient and respectable 
labour-wasting inconveniences of those picturesque © 
little houses of theirs? Evidently they do. 

What then is the solution of the housing problem? 
There is none, under the present system of private 
monopoly of land and credit. These two factors com- 
bine to load down the building of houses with large, 
unnecessary, and with what might with truth be called 
sinister, profits. Until they are eliminated, no solution 
is possible. Fifty years experience in England, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Holland, Australia, New Zealand, with 
legislation of the’most advanced kind, and with ex- 
tensive govérnmental aid in the matter of finance, in- 
dicate this only too clearly. 

“Industrial housing” is the glib name with which we 
have characterized this elementary human need in the 
United States, but it is a misnomer. Industry has 
helped to bring on the housing crisis, but the effects 
are just as apparent in the country as they are in the 
city. Holland, a country devoted almost entirely to 
agriculture, has an acute housing shortage and an ad- 
vanced programme for dealing with it. Australia, 
Canada, and New Zealand are in the same case. And 
one great danger lurking behind this muddle, is that 
we shall try to solve the problem by stealing more men 
from the farms and putting them into factories and 
shops. But unless and until the housing problem is 
solved from the point of view of our national welfare 
as a whole, we shall have a worse problem on our 
hands within a short time—for men can not live with- 
out food. 

CuarvLes Harris WHITAKER. 


A RUSSIAN MYSTIC. 


TueEreE has recently come out of Russia a poem that is 
a revolutionary document of the first importance.’ It 
is also a literary curiosity. And further, it is con- 
sidered by several reputable critics to approximate a 
work of genius. It is called “The Twelve.” Half 
folk-song, half free verse, a strange mixture of bitter 
realism and intense mysticism, it is the sort of thing 


*The poem referred to, follows this article directly, on page 613. 
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that gains in power with each re-reading. It opens 
with an almost grotesque picture of Red Petrograd. 
Through the wintry streets moves a strange pageant: 
here are the blind, the halt and the lame; here, too, 
are the dispossessed aristoi; and here finally are the 
twelve: twelve Red Guards—rough, careless fellows, 
armed with the boldness of those who know that they 
have nothing to lose. The main theme is like that of 
some old unhappy ballad, tinged with the lurid light 
of revolution. But it is interrupted by passages of 
pure lyric beauty, by snatches of street-songs, and 
concluded by the startling revelation of the twelve led 
by the red flag in the hands of Christ. 

The author of this remarkable work has an inter- 
esting literary history. The son and grandson of pro- 
fessors (his father was professor of law and a mu- 
sician of good amateur standing, and his grandfather 
was a rector of St. Petersburg University), Alexan- 
der Blok was born into the intelligentsia of Russia. 
He began writing verses at the tender age of five, but 


his first serious work was done when he was a boy of . 


eighteen. Educated at Petersburg University, Blok’s 
youth was shaped by the economic stress and political 
storms of the end of the nineteenth and the beginning 
of the twentieth century. He began publishing in 
the periodicals two years before the revolution of 
1905. 

Influenced as he undoubtedly was by the German 
romanticists and by the literary viewpoint of a family 
of scholars, it might be thought that Blok would turn 
away from the world of harsh realities to a solace of 
romantic fantasy. Ina sense, this was the refuge he 
found. His early period was coloured by the mys- 
tic tradition, and he was, in fact, a member of a group 
of young Moscow mystics. And yet “The Twelve” 
is only additional proof that the poet was interestedly 
watching from his ivory tower the processions of the 
outer world. 

Blok’s first book appeared the very year of the 
abortive revolution. It is called “Poems on the Lady 
Beautiful.’ In the midst of an upheaval that was 
shaking Russia from Finland to the Caucasus, with 
strikes, rebellions, flaming villages and empty fac- 
tories, Alexander Blok was dedicating himself to the 
service of the Eternal Feminine, which he believed 
would effect the world’s spiritual renaissance. Here we 
find a characteristic mingling of spirituality and erotic- 
ism, and the theme recurs repeatedly in his later work. 

In the volume which followed this, and there are 
three within two years, the poet is torn between his 
vision of mystical beauty and the acrid fragrance of 
the flowers of evil. It may have been the effect of 
the revolution, but the second book is rich in an alien 
realism. He moves about the streets, sits gloomily 
in the brilliant restaurants, lives no longer in the mon- 
astery but in the cities. And in “The Earth Under 
Snow,” published in 1908, the white symbolism of his 
youth yields to the darkness and confusion of “bitter 
earth.” He is still a mystic. He still follows the 
Grail. But he draws himself crucified on the cross 
of passion: “an unresurrected Christ.” 

Christ is perhaps the kindling figure for Blok’s 
poetic imagination. He seems to be linked in some 
mystic fashion with the Eternal Feminine. What 
Blok worships is the womanly tenderness, the pitiful 
humility of his Saviour. And when he declares 
the tragedy of “loving Her in heaven and betraying 
Her on earth,” he is declaring a tragedy not very dif- 
ferent from the Christian struggle against those car- 
nal invitations which are an invasion of the spiritual 
stronghold. 
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There is, too, the feeling of the Russian poet that 
in the sufferings of his country the passion of Christ 
is re-enacted. His patriotism is the patriotism of the 
mystic. It is characteristic of him that at the mo- 
ment of imperative decision he threw in his lot with 
the most radical element. Whether Bolshevik or not, 
it remains true that he was one of the few of his own 
class who did not despair of the masses with the out- 
break of the proletarian revolution. Rather, he fought 
beside them. Several of the critics who bestowed high- 
est praises upon “The Twelve” as a work of art took 
occasion to heap calumny upon its author as a renegade 
and a Red. 

There is a curious contradiction in a man who 
writes poetic dramas, some of which were staged in 
Petrograd and Moscow, who is enamoured of Har- 
lequin and moonlight nocturnes, of novitiates and 
chaste monastic walls, and who can at the same time 
celebrate bloody revolution with so strong a shout that 
even his enemies must answer. His is the mystery of 
ancient “Russ,” that, as he himself declares, “rests in 
mystery.” His is the challenge of new Russia, whose 
leader is the One who cast out the money-changers 
from the temple. BaBetTE DeutscH. 


POETRY. 
THE TWELVE. 


I 
Black evening. 
Stark white snow. _ 
The winds, the winds 
They leap to overthrow— 
The winds, the winds! 
Through God’s dark world they blow ! 


A bitter evening in 
Red Petrograd. The 
winds of chaos are 
unloosed. 


The wind is weaving 

The white snow. 

The crust of ice glimmers below. 
Stumbling and tumbling, 

Folk slip and fall. 

‘God pity all! 


Across the treacher- 
ous icy streets moves 
a curious pageant. 


Across the house-fronts 

On a sagging line 

A canvas placard flaunts the sign: 

“All power to the Constituent As- 
sembly !” 

A bent old woman, 

Tearful, trembly, 

Stares at the canvas in despair. 

Her blear eyes see 

How many foot-wraps it would be: 

All the linen wasted there, 

While the children’s feet go bare. 

She ambles like a heavy hen 

Across the snow-blocked thorough- 
fare: 

“This is the death of me. In my need, 

Holy Mother, intercede!” 


A poor old woman 
laments the wasted 
canvas in a political 
placard, and prays 
for mercy, 


Winds lash kniving at the cross-roads 
And the frost stings to the bone. 
With his nose behind his collar, 

A boorzhooy stands off alone. 
Who is the man with flowing hair, 


The comfortless bour- 
geois shivers on the 
street corner. The 
intelligent laments 
the passing of old 


Muttering a mournful air: Russia. 

“Renegades ! 

Russia is dead”? 

One of these pen-pushing blades— 

Clever head! 

Here a frock moves, black andhulky, And the fat years 
Sidling to the east. of the Church are 
Why so sulky, departed. 


Comrade priest? 

You used to strut, do you recall? 

Your broadcloth belly with its state- 
ly toss 

Shining upon the people with its 
cross. 
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Two ladies pass in heavy furs, 
Shuddering sadly: “Ah I cried. 5 a 
With shaken sighs her veiling stirs. 


A slide! 
And she is down. 
Oh, oh, oh, 


Lift ber up, so! 


Singing with spite, 

The wind wrings the wraps tight, 

The reaper of men! 

Fierce-fisted he kneads 

The white canvas which reads: 

“All power to the Constituent As- 
sembly !” 


The wind wafts the words: 

“We too had a meeting to some avail. 

We debated. . 

Deliberated. . . . 

And adopted the following scale: 

Five for a bit, twenty-five for the 
night. 

A copeck less wouldn’t be right.” 

“Come with me, hon.” 


itessilatet 

One flickering lamp 

In the street. A’ stooping tramp 
Goes past with shuffling gait. 
The shrill winds hiss. 

“Come here, 

Poor dear, 

Give us a kiss.” 

“Bread !” 

“Oh, get ahead!” 


Pitchy sky: no stars, no chart. 
Hate, sorrowful hate, 

Bursts the heart. 

Black, holy hate. 

Comrade, 

Watch your gait! 


2 
The wind is a whirl, the snow is a 
dance. 
In the night twelve men advance. 
Black, narrow rifle-straps, 
Cigarettes, tilted caps. 
A convict’s stripes would fit their 
backs. 
Fires point their nightly tracks. 
Freedom, ekh, freedom— 
Unhallowed, unblessed! 
Trah-tah-tah ! 


“Tt’s freezing, comrades, freezing.” 

“To the pot-house went Vanka his 
Katya to join. 

Her stockings are stuffed with Ker- 


ensky coin. 

And Vanka himself is rich as a 
prince. 

He’s not one of ours, he’s deserted 
long since. 


Ekh, Vanka, boorzhooy, you wear a 
white feather. 

I'd like to see you and my girl get 
together !” 

Freedom, ekh, freedom, 

Unhallowed, unblessed. 

Vanka has Katya... 

You know the rest! 

Trah-tah-tah! 

Fires blaze upon their track. 

Their rifle-straps are gleaming black. 

March to the revolution’s pace, 

The enemy stirs in his hiding-place. 

More daring, friends, take aim, the 
lot! 

At Holy Russia let’s fire a shot. 

At hutted Russia, 

Thick-rumped and solid, 

Russia, the stolid, 

Ekh, ekh, unhallowed, unblessed. 
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The noble ladies, the 
daughters of music, 
are brought low. 


In fierce play the 
wind batters at the 
placard, and hails 


his blows on the 
passers-by. 


Even the wind-beat- 
en grisettes use the 
revolutionary jargon. 


As the hour ad- 
vances, the streets 
are emptied. Only 


the starving and 
homeless pass through 


the cold midnight, 
exchanging bitter 
greetings. 

They have trodden 


the grapes of wrath, 
and the vintage runs 
dark in the streets. 


Twelve Red Guards 


move through the 
snow. The drama 
which follows is 


punctuated by the 
notes of a far bugle, 
by the crackle of 
machine-guns, and 
outbursts of revolu- 
tionary songs. 


The poem breaks ab- 
ruptly into a ballad 
about Vanka and his 
sweetheart, Katya. 


Vanka is a_ traitor 
who has sold the 
revolution for thirty 
pieces of silver. And 
Katya has gone with 
him, 


3 
Our boys went out to serve, 
Out to serve in the Red Guard, 
Out to serve in the Red Guard, 
To lie in a narrow bed and hard. 
Ekh, thou bitter sorrow, 
Ekh, the life we have won; 
A ragged, wind-lined coat, 
An Austrian gun. 
We will light the old world’s pyre, 
Fling the boorzhooy to the fire. 
We will loose a flood of blood: 
Bless us, Lord God! 


4 
Gusty snow, “Halloo, my bloods !” 
Vanka with his Katya scuds. 
Two electric lanterns winking 
On the wagon-shafts. 
Clear the road! 
Brass-buttoned, the dandy dashes, 
Twisting high his black moustaches, 
Tweaks his trollop by her sash. 
There's a blade! He’s lion-shoul- 


dered. 

There’s a blade! With his glib 
tongue 

Silly Katya he has swung 

To, sabmity. 2% 


Backward thrown, her head lies light, 
And her teeth gleam pearly-bright. 
“Ekh, Katya, you, Katya, 

Chubby mug!” 


5 
“Under your left breast, my Katya, 
There are scratches newly red. 
Who has left a mark that bled 
On your throat, my merry Katya? 
Ekh, ekh, dance for me: 
You've a pair of legs, I see! 
You used to go a pretty pace, 
Wearing linen trimmed with lace. 
You used to sin with the gold-braid 
crew— 
Come, sin, and get along with you! 
Ekh, my heart leaps like a fish! 
Your young cadet gave me my wish: 
That beau did not escape the knife. 
Refresh your wits, plague of my 
life! 
Ekh, ekh, refresh me too! 
Let us have a kiss from you. 
Fine grey gaiters were your style. 
You gobbled bon-bons all the while; 
Kissed the cock-o’-the-walk, no 
understrapper, 
And now it’s any common sapper. 
Sin away, my little tart, 
It will ease your heart.” 


6 

Again the troika gallops along, 

The cabman bellows a _ drunken 
song. 

“A'ndrukha, hold the other horse!” 

“Run back, Petrukha!’ “Cut their 
course!” 

Crrrack-crack-crack! Crrrack-crack- 
crack! 

The snow foams up like tossed sea- 
wrack, 

The cab and Vanka are out of sight. 


Now cock the gun again, wheel 
right! 
Crrrack! “You'll learn, you churl, 


To take another fellow’s girl!” 

“The scoundrel’s gone.” “But I 
know who 

To-morrow will be quits with you.” 

And where is Katya? Dead. She’s 
dead. 

The pretty slut shot through the 
head. 

Happy Katya? Don’t you crow? 

You carrion, lie there on the snow. 
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An intermezzo, con- 
ceived in the style 
of a traditional folk- 
song, which rises to 
an exultant revolu- 
tionary outburst. 


Vanka and Katya 
ride together behind 
a spanking team. 


Vanka teases IMs 
sweetheart. 


They drive through 
the stormy night at a 
smart pace. But in 
their  gaiety they 
have forgotten the 
twelve. There is a 
skirmish. The rifles 
crack. Vanka escapes 
in the cab, but not 
before his rival, Pi- 
otr, has revenged 
himself on Katya. 
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March to the revolution’s pace. 
The enemy stirs in his hiding-place. 


7 
And again the twelve go marching, 
Shoulders back and guns in place, 
Only he, the poor assassin, 
Marching does not show his face. 
Forward, double-quick and faster 
Now he moves at an even pace; 
Buried in a ragged muffler, 
Like a dog without a master. 
“Comrade, come, what is your sor- 
row? 
And that hang-dog grimace? Why? 
Grief, Piotr, ’s cheap to borrow. 
Does dead Katya make you cry?” 
“Ekh, comrades, you know the 
story. 
Katya was my girl by rights. 
How I loved her. (God, the glory 
Of our drunken summer nights! 
It was she, it was the daring 
Eyes, like cat’s eyes in the dark; 
It was her soft shoulder wearing 
A round poppy-colored mark... 
I, mad fool, with all my caring, 
Killed the girl... ekh, I killed...” 
“Listen to the beggar’s patter! 
Piotr, are you a woman? Pooh! 
Is your spirit soft as batter? 
What will make a man of you? 
Ekh, give up this silly chatter. 
There are better things to do. 
‘Comrade, have a little reason: 
There’s no time to nurse you now. 
Your poor trouble ’s out of season. 
Harder loads won’t make us bow; 
Dear comrade. . .” 
Piotr moves a slower pace 
And he shows a careless face, 
Head thrown back and eyes grown 
bright. 
Ekh! Ekh! 
A bit of fun is not a sin. : 
There’s looting on, so keep within: 
We'll paint the town a ripping red, 
Burst the cellars, and be fed! 


8 
Oh, thou heavy sorrow. 
Deadly, wearying 
Dullness. 
My hours 
I shall spend, I shall spend. 
My pate 
I shall scratch, I shall scratch. 
Sunflower seeds I shall crack. 
With my knife 
I shall tear, I shall tear. 
Fly like a bird of the air, 
Boorzhooy. 
I shall drink 
To my dead little dove, 
To my black-browed love 
In your blood. 
God rest her soul! 
Ekh, I am bored. 


9 
The city’s roar is far away, 
Black silence broods on Neva’s 
brink. 


No more police! We can be gay, 
Comrades, without a drop to drink. 
A boorzhooy, a lonely mourner, 

His nose tucked in his ragged fur, 
Stands lost and idle on the corner, 
Tagged by a cringing, mangy cur. 
The boozhooy like a hungry mon- 

grel: 

A silent question stands and begs; 
The old world like a kinless mon- 
grel j 
Stands there, its tail between its legs. 


The twelve march on, 


to a_ revolutionary 
tune. 
But Piotr ts over- 


come with remorse 
for his vengeful shot. 


He recalls his past 
happiness, but his 
companions jeer at 
him kindly. Piotr is 
induced to listen. 


The twelve are pos- 
sessed by the restless, 
reckless spirit of 
revolution. 


Another lyrical in- 
termezzo patterned 
upon the Russian 
folk-song. The mood 
has changed to poig- 
nant ennui. What to 
do? Munch sunflow- 
er seeds, and brood 
upon the annihilation 
of the bourgeoisie. 
Nothing dispels the 
shadow of an im- 
mense lassitude. 


The twelve, 
ling the city, have 
come to the Neva. 
They rejoice in their 
freedom. The old 
order is personified 
by a hungry bour- 
geois, by a friendless 
cur. 


patrol- 


10 
Mischief lashed into a fury, 
Drives the snow, storms the snow! 
Folk move hidden, groping slow, 
Blind in gusty veils of snow. 
Avalanches shudder past, 
Towers tumble down the blast. 


“Saviour, what a hurricane!” 
“Piotr, you are talking rot! 
You’ve your painted Saviour, true— 
But what has He done for you? 
You are simple, pious Piotr, 
Think it over—a garroter! 

For Katya’s sake, d’you understand, 
There is blood upon your hand!” 


March to the revolution’s pace: 

The enemy stirs in his hiding-place! 

Forward, forward, the thundering 
beat 

Of the workers’ marching feet! 


II 

And the twelve, unblessed, uncaring, 
Far are marching on, 

Ripe for death and daring, 

Pitying none. 

On, with rifles lifted 

At the hidden enemy. 


Through deaf alleys where the 
snow has sifted, 

Where the lonely tempest tosses 
free. 


Onward, where the snow has drifted 

Clutching at the marcher’s knee. 

The red flag 

Flaunts in their faces. 

Steady beat 

Their sounding paces. 

Rousing, lurks 

The secret foe. 

Raging grim, the storm-wind smites 

Days and nights. 

Forward, forward, 
beat 

Of the workers’ marching feet! 


the thundering 


12 
Onward as a haughty host they 
come. 
Ho! Who else is there? Come out! 
Only wind, wind bellying the flag, 


Tossing the red flag about. 

Drifts, like rearing combers, tower 
sheer. 

Who is hiding in the drift? 
out ! 

A starving mongrel shambles in the 
rear, 

Limping off as though he feared a 
clout. 

“Off! Or I'll prick your mangy fur 

With this tickling bayonet! 

The old world is a mongrel cur. . 

Beatings are the best you'll get.” 

Teeth keen-gleaming in a hungry 
grin, 

Furtively he follows on behind. 

But the mongrel does not lack for 
Kinsyse 3)! 

“Hey! Who goes there? 
quickly, mind! 

Who’s waving the red flag? 
can not see 

In the darkness, through the blinding 
snow. 

There is some one stirring stealthily 

In the shadows, secretly and slow. 

We will have you and your com- 
rades too! 

Best surrender while you're breath- 
ing still, 


Come 


Answer 


You 


The storm rises. 


Piotr’s companions 
rebuke him for oa 
pious exclamation, 
Theirs is the fan- 
aticism of _ free- 
thought which has 
sprung from the 
revolution. 

‘They break into a 


revolutionary song. 


The twelve march on 
through the stormy 
night, dedicated to 
the revolution; their 
guns cocked, their 
voices lifted in bold 
song. 


The red flag flaunts 
before them. The 
mangy cur, symbol 
of the old order, re- 
appears, 
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Comrade ... it will be the worse 


for you. 
Come! or else we'll shoot to kill.” 
The rifles crack. But 


Crrrack-crack-crack! But solitary 


Echo answers, from the houses only echo answers. 

thrown, The twelve march 
While the storm-wind, wild and on, tagged by the 
merry, starving cur. 


Laughs among the snows alone. 
Crrrack-crack-crack! 
Crrrack-crack-crack! 


Forward as a haughty host they They follow the red 


tread. flag in the hands of 
A hungry mongrel ambles in the their standard-bear- 
rear. er: ascatheless, 
Bearing forth the banner’s windy ghostly,f lower- 
red, crowned figure. The 


leader of the twelve 
is Christ. 


Where the vagrant snow-veils veer, 
In dim hands no bullets sear, 
On the tempest gently thrown, 
Like a snow of diamonds blown, 
In mist-white roses garlanded— 
Christ marches on. And twelve 
are led. 
ALEXANDER BLOK. 


MISCELLANY. 

DuRING a recent crisis of our national history a certain 
distinguished citizen of my acquaintance—college presi- 
dent, insurance magnate, farmer, and merchant—an- 
nounced with an indescribable unction: “My opinion is 
that of the average American.” His broad lips tightened 
and his eyes became stony. He turned up his sleeves, 
figuratively speaking, to enforce his own loyalty upon all 
within his power. For loyalty is what he called it and had 
always called it. He had been loyal to his college and to 
his college-team, to his party—the Repubican—his state, 
his city and his church. He had always acted from within 
a group and had always identified himself with that group’s 
opinion of itself and with its attitude to other groups. The 
qualities of these other groups he had always loyally ex- 
cluded from his experience. He had never permitted 
himself really to see the rival team, the competing institu- 
tion, or the other party. No wonder then that he swept 
aside with a muscular gesture a suggestion that he should, 
in this supreme moment, envisage humanity as at least 
including the alien and hostile tribe. Once somebody 
asked him: “Then you interpret loyalty to a social group 
—college, church, city, nation—as an identification of one’s 
own opinion with the majority opinion held within that 
group at the quite arbitrary moment when the group 
chooses to apply a test?” He became truculent and ora- 
torical. The question had simply not reached his mind. 
His very conception of loyalty had involved the submer- 
sion of his reason. He was impenetrable. 


AND yet to my own knowledge in the ordinary, concrete 
matters of daily living this man was both wise and just. 
The old experiences of the race that had recurred within 
his own life he had grasped firmly, and concerning these 
his judgment was liberal and ripe. He had been poor in 
his earlier years and his underpaid colleagues found him 
to be both understanding and helpful; he had been married 
several times and had a saner insight than many supposed 
into the intricate relations of men and women. He had, 
in all such matters, an occasional bluntness of speech that 
proved him to be free from the grosser delusions of his 
fellows. Wherever his personal experience guided his 
judgment, that judgment was sound. On all other mat- 
ters he talked like a child or a madman and, at critical 
moments, fell back upon the mass judgment of men whose 
opportunities for experience were even more restricted 
than his own. This process he called “loyalty” and it 
gave to him the mien and temper of an inquisitor. In his 
personal life he experienced and reasoned from experi- 
ence; the motives of his political actions were savage and 
confused. 
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Ir seems to me that this man’s character is a symbol. 
Judgments formed without experience are vain and in the 
void. But mankind has evidently not the power of trans- 
mitting experiences that do not repeat themselves within 
the actual life of each generation. The simplest know 
that fire burns and snow chills and even that thrift makes 
for order. But so soon as intervals elapse between exper- 
iences they are either obliterated or transformed into 
romance. The ages pass and war follows war. Mankind 
has not learned that the blow returned does not heal the 
pain of the blow suffered, neither does it touch the impulse 
that aimed the blow, nor cure the suffering from which 
that impulse leaped, nor make order of the moral chaos in 
which the suffering was born. It follows that all judg- 
ments in regard to war and peace, all corporate or collec- 
tive judgments in moments of crisis and on matters that 
have not been constant factors in the lives of the individ- 
uals who compose the group are wholly and necessarily 
worthless. You may call an acquiescence in such judg- 
ments by ringing names—teamwork, loyalty, patriotism. 
It remains a savage thing and the chief enemy in our path. 


Wuat are we to do? Have not even historians, warders 
of the rarer experiences of the race, failed us at crises? 
The answer lies here, so at least it seems to me; we can 
not change the nature of man, but we can affect his mood. 
Christianity did that for some centuries, the ideal of 
economic co-operation does so to-day. We can attack the 
concept of loyalty as excluding inquiry and experience; 
we can seek to merge the mind’s freedom with its own 
self-respect. We can begin humbly. When the leader of 
the school foot-ball team announces certain victory based 
on nothing but his craving to show the superiority of 
his particular group, his teachers can explain the spiritual 
vulgarity of that impulse, insist on an imaginative grasp of 
the rival team’s likeness to his own and thus temper the 
ferocity of the merely competitive instincts. We can 
deprecate all forms of “booming” and “boosting”; we can 
point out a humility which is also a nobler form of pride. 
We can substitute a sense of personal and inner worth for 
the misery and emptiness that fling the individual into 
blind group-action to satisfy his primitve will to supe- 
riority and power. We can show that judgment without 
experience will wreck a society as surely as it will wreck 
an individual, and that loyalty to the humblest truth a 
man has found for himself is better than to cheer whole 
acres of bunting or to wear a brave ribbon in his coat. 


SoMEnow or other, try as I may, I simply can not make 
any headway with these speeches of Senator Harding’s. 
I know that this is very wrong, that it will probably be 
bad for me next year when everybody will be for standing 
behind him, and not embarrassing him, and all the rest of 
it; but what is one to do? Weak human nature seems 
to cry out as if in pain at the end of the first hundred 
words. Consider that last oration of his, beginning: 


Ladies and Gentlemen of the Indiana delegation: I greet you 
in a spirit of rejoicing; not a rejoicing in the narrow per- 
sonal or partisan sense, not in the gratifying prospects of 
party triumph; not in the contemplation of abundance in the 
harvest fields and ripening corn fields and maturing orchards; 
not in the reassuring approach of stability after a period of 
wiggling and wabbling which magnified our uncertainty— 
though all of these are ample for our wide rejoicing—but I 
rejoice that America is still free and independent and in a 
position of self-reliance and holds to the right of self-deter- 
mination, which are priceless possessions in the present turbu- 
lence of the world. 


As soon as I had got that far, I began to wonder where 
I had met that particular style of oratory before. A 
moment’s thought and the answer came—Cook’s Court, 
Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, where Mr. Chadband 
used to edify Mr. and Mrs. Snagsby with words like 
these: 


Peace, my friends. Peace be with us! My friends, why with 
us? Because it can not be against us, because it must be for 
us; because it is not hardening, because it is softening; be- 
cause it does not make war like the hawk, but comes home 
unto us like the dove. Therefore, my friends, peace be with 
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us! ... May this house live upon the fatness of the land; 
may corn and wine be plentiful therein; may it grow, may it 
thrive, may it prosper, may it advance, may it proceed, may 
it press forward! 


Mr. CHApBAND, like his continuator in Marion, was at 
his best in dealing with great abstract principles. Thus 
on the subject of truth, Mr. Chadband effortlessly rises to 
the Tyrtean strain of Mr. Harding on the League of 
Nations: 


What is that light what shines in upon some of us. What is 
it? I ask you what is that light? ... It is the light of 
Terewth. ... Say not to me that it is not the lamp of lamps. 

say to you, it is. I say to you, a million of times over, it is. 
It is! I say to you that I will proclaim it to you, whether you 
like it or not; nay, that the less you like it, the more I will 
proclaim it to you. With a speaking trumpet! I say to you 
that if you rear yourself against it, you shall fall, you shall 
be bruised, you shall be battered, you shall be flawed, you 
shall be smashed. 


It is a hard fate, but not undeserved, that gives the 
American Presidency to Chadband after eight dispiriting 
years of Pecksniff. 

JOURNEYMAN,. 


MUSIC. 


FOLK-SONGS IN EDUCATION. 


Music is a cosmic force, one of nature’s secrets, hid- 
den as securely at the present day as it was to ancient 

man. It is at the present day as mysterious and un- 
solvable a cosmic force as electricity. Scientists know 
what electricity can be applied to but are totally 
ignorant of its source and essence. So it is with mu- 
sic. The musicians have learned to know the relation 
of certain tones by empirical methods; and musical 
scientists have discovered the vibrational ratios regu- 
lating the tones; but why and how, on what basis 
nature has created so subtle, spiritual, and elevating a 
cosmic force, lacking every aspect of a utilitarian ap- 
plication, no philosopher nor scientist has as yet ex- 
plained. 

Music in a primitive form existed before established 
language ; before art, science, and the first communal 
organization. It was, and still is, the most democratic 
of all cultural mediums. It is in the widest sense a 
universal speech, spoken by the savage as it is spoken 
in modern society. It appeals to the child as power- 
fully as it does to the aged. In its primitive crude- 
ness it exerts as potent an emotional influence as in 
its highest aspect as modern art. This cosmic potency 
of music has been proclaimed by the wise men, phil- 
osophers and prophets of the world—from Pytha- 
goras to Schopenhauer, from Confucius to Moody and 
Sankey. 

In the Bible we have the intimate spiritual associa- 
tion of music with religion fully illustrated. It was 
with song that Moses taught the Israelites. For the 
Lord commanded Moses to make such a song, saying: 
“Now therefore write ye this song for you and teach 
it the children of Israel . .. Moses therefore wrote the 
song the same day, and taught it the children of 
Israel.” (Deut. xxxi. 19.) A song intended to 
impress the people would demand a popular adjunct 
readily in keeping with a mass-demonstration. This 
accompanying adjunct was the dance, by which the 
rhythmic movement of the song was established. 
Dance-songs were the earliest type of popular com- 
munal rites, among savages as well as more advanced 
people. The Bible gives such an example in the dance 
of David. “And David and all the house of Israel 
played before the Lord on all manner of instruments 
made of fir wood, even on harps and on psalteries, 
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and on timbrels, and on cornets and with cymbals. . . 
And David danced before the Lord with all his might.” 
(2 Samuel vi. 5.) 

It was by this popular appeal to the masses through 
dance-songs that the people became familiar in their 
communal rites with pleasing songs, in the fullest 
sense, community-songs. The words were not im- 
portant; it was the pleasing, ingratiating character of 
the music that lived in the memory and the emotions 
of the people. The words of a song dating from the 
oldest Egyptian pyramid, about 4000 B. C. written in 
hieroglyphic signs, uses but few words. ‘There are 
six lines in this primitive song, sung by the thrashers 
of corn, viz., 

Thrash for yourselves, 

Thrash for yourselves, O oxen! 
e Thrash for yourselves, 

Thrash for yourselves, 

Straw shall be for you, 

Corn shall be your master’s. 

The American Indian has no other religious rites 
than his tribal songs. The songs of the Chippewa, 
says Frances Densmore, contain meaningless syllables. 
“The Chippewa does not move his lips in giving these, 
but seems to produce them by a contraction of the 
glottis; the tone-lengths, however, are always distinct 
and never vary in the repetition of the song.” It is 
this attention to the tune of the song and the indiffer- 
ence to the words, that have made the songs of the 
different nations a valuable emotional factor in estab- 
lishing national characteristics and perpetuating them 
from age to age. In many cases the folk-songs of a 
people are their only soul-links binding them to their 
country. 

Among the ancient Greeks, music was the basic 
factor in the education of the people. Plutarch says: 
“The first and noblest application of music is in offer- 
ing the tribute of praise to the immortals; the next 
is in purifying, regulating, and harmonizing the soul.” 
And Plato’s principle of education is conceived as 
based on music. He asserts that “in the earliest times 
the music of the theatre was unknown to the Greeks; 
the whole art being then made subservient to the 
honour of the gods, and to purposes of education. 
The plan we have been laying down for the education 
of youth was known long ago to the Egyptians, viz., 
that nothing but beautiful forms and fine music should 
be permitted to enter into the assemblies of young 
people.” 

The ancients were deeply impressed with the mys- 
ticism, source, and emotional aspect of music. This 
spiritual power of music reached the people as noth- 
ing else in religion was able to do. Music, as a modern 
divine puts it, “is too immaterial, mysterious, and 
spiritually powerful to be a merely physical phenom- 
enon. Music has every appearance of being, or exer- 
cising, a spiritual force, intended as a medium of com- 
munication between spirit and spirit, between God 
and men, and among men.” 

It was this transcendental power of music which 
in unspiritual men expresses emotions too deep for 
definite speech. “The ear, brain, and soul of man 
are eager to receive and respond to these messengers 
of the spiritual world.” The mere crude production 
of musical sound has as much power to move a savage 
as has the most artistic performance a modern audi- 
ence. The simplest tone-forms rendered with fury 
or deep pathos affect the elemental passions of prim- 
itive natures throughout the universe. Music affects 
thoughts, feeling and action. This was known by 
rulers, priests, and educators of old. Napoleon knew 
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its value expressed in his statement that “of all the 
liberal arts music has the greatest influence over the 
emotions, and is the art to which the lawmakers should 
give great attention.” Martin Luther called music the 
most magnificent present of God to men. He was 
fully aware of its militant potency in proclaiming the 
word of God as he interpreted it; for he had the 
musicians of his day compose religious hymns in the 
vernacular, which became popular battle hymns in 
his reform-movement. His chorale “A mighty fort- 
ress is our God” has been ever since the Reforma- 
tion a favoured hymn of the Protestants. In the 
early Catholic Church the Stabat mater and the Dies 
irae became popular battle hymns sung by the people. 
In Bohemia the Albertus song, accepted by Pope John 
XV (992 A. D.) as a church hymn, was sung in 1260 
A.D. by the Bohemians in battle against °the Hun- 
garians. 

In the twelfth century such songs were popular as 
folk-songs. Songs of a semi-religious character were 
popularized by the minstrels, who were a combina- 
tion of monk and troubadour. The minstrel of those 
early days visited all countries. William the 
Conqueror’s minstrel, Taillefer, sang a song of de- 
fiance against the English host at the battle of Hast- 
ings in 1066 A.D. The English minstrel, Blondel, 
rescued King Richard, the Lion-heart, from his Aus- 
trian prison, by his song. There was very little dif- 
ference between the musical forms of the popular 
song and hymn. Both were based on the scales of the 
Roman and Greek churches, so that the most ancient 
folk-songs of the Christian nations vary little from 
those of the Greek church, particularly those of Rus- 
sia. The rhythm of the folk-songs of the different 
nations may vary in accordance with the nature of the 
national dances; but the tonal basis of the oldest folk- 
songs bears a striking likeness to the hymns of the 
Roman and Greek church; and these are identical 
with the tonal forms of the ancient Greeks. The evi- 
dence of this is presented in the present-day use of 
the Greek scales in the form of the Gregorian modes 
of the Catholic church. Among the nations adhering 
to the practice of this church, as in Ireland, the popu- 
lar songs of the people perpetuate this relationship in 
their music. In fact, the close relationship between 
the national songs of the people and their religious 
music is a most notable feature of the folk-songs of 
the common people. The pervading musical senti- 
ment of these songs is of a serious religious turn; no 
lightness or frivolity is to be observed in the music. 
Although love may be the subject of the text, the 
music rarely conveys emotional suggestions. It is this 
serious emotional element expressed by the melody that 
raises the better class of songs high above the popu- 
lar tunes obtained from dance-songs and operatic 
melodies, as we find them in Italy, Spain and France. 
It is this ethical distinction between the two types of 
popular songs that makes the folk-song a valuable 
educational factor. For where the early religious re- 
lation of these songs has disappeared in the course 
of time, a new heart-element has replaced it, namely, 
the home sentiment, community-feeling, patriotism, 
nationalism, feeling for national custom, etc. This 
loftier aspect linked with the folk-songs of the com- 
mon people establishes an innate sentiment, almost 
akin to a religious training. It is to them a holy and 
imperishable means of self-expression in moments of 
joy and grief; it is a social medium of expression 
common to the community at large, the like of which 
no educational, or religious teaching can provide. 
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America has no folk-songs of this type; the near- 
est approach to them are the songs of Stephen Fos- 
er, “Down Upon the Swanee River” and “My Ken- 
tucky Home.” Our national airs lack the character- 
istic folk-song attributes. Our school-authorities are 
fully aware of the educational value of good folk- 
songs, but not being able to provide young America 
with native songs, the school-book publishers have 
scoured the world for those they might find suitable. 
Our school-books are filled with popular songs of all 
nations, of which the German folk-songs make fully 
three-fourths. The educational value of these songs 
is, however, all but destroyed by the haphazard nature 
of the American text, which is rarely in keeping with 
the inherent quality of the music. The process is 
merely a makeshift of supplying the child with a 
pleasing melody; the ethical value of appropriate 
words linked with expressive music is totally ignored. 
Hence these foreign folk-songs leave no lasting im- 
pression on thought, sentiment, and action in the 
child’s education. This is to be deplored since the 
educational power of such songs is lost. Anyone who 
has observed the exhilarating effect of the singing of 
national songs by foreigners in their new American 
homes, can testify to the community spirit, cheer, and 
good feeling engendered by these songs. They ex- 
press a more profound sentiment than prevails in the 
ordinary “community-sing” introduced of late as a 
stimulant of patriotism. 

It has been recognized by officials in charge of the 
Bureau of Education that community-singing is a val- 


uable medium in promoting loyalty, patriotism, and . 


Americanism. This popular practice has been en- 
couraged throughout the country with much good in- 
tent but little practical method. Community-singing 
as now carried on in our cities and towns does not 
achieve what is expected of it. It is a mere haphazard 
gathering of song-loving people, brought together 
for the novelty of the movement; and has no definite 
educational plan to effect, or influence the foreign 
element towards Americanism. What is needed above 
all, is the application of foreign folk-songs, by means 
of American text, to the practical needs of com- 
munity-singing, and particularly to the more important 
need of American songs in the public schools. There 
is no more efficacious medium to Americanize the 
foreign element, now so strongly represented, than 
can be established by our Federal Government by col- 
lecting and revising the folk-songs of the foreign na- 
tions, of the people who have decided to become 
American citizens. The songs of these aliens link 
them with their mother-country; but if these songs 
are Americanized, they will bring into close union 
the emotional sentiment towards their birthplace and 
the new spirit of their adopted country. Will the 
Government conceive the value of this anal 
process, and act accordingly? 
J. VAN BROEKHOVEN. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


THE LETTERS OF HENRY JAMES. 

Sirs: As an admirer of Henry James perhaps you will allow 
me space in your columns in comment on Mr. Ernest A. 
Boyd’s article in your issue of 25 August on the “Letters 
of Henry James.” It seems to me that these letters are 
primarily of interest only as they explain James, the artist, 
and not as they explain James, the man. Mr. Boyd has fallen 
into the error of judging and damning James, as a man 
self-revealed by his letters, instead of judging the letters in 
so far as they serve further to interpret the works of 
James, the artist. 
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Although we are not particularly, but only incidentally, 
concerned with the man James, and, indeed, we are ready 
to admit the many ways in which he apparently falls short, 
ways which the letters unfortunately rather accentuate. As 
such the letters are a success. (Bitter thought!) What 
we are really concerned with is James, the artist, and keep- 
ing this in mind, and viewing the letters in the light of their 
value to explain him as such, they must be judged a failure. 
They do fail, and most lamentably, in spite of many dis- 
sertations on the art of writing, to make intelligence or 
illuminate the glorious, intuitive genius which gave us “The 
Portrait of a Lady” and “The Golden Bowl.” It seems un- 
fortunate that they should so signally succeed in showing 
up James’s provincialism, snobbishness, lack of virility and 
courage of the commonplace without, in turn, shedding 
fresh light on the sensitiveness and beautiful delicacy of 
his perceptions which made possible the greater of his 
novels. The letters do not fail to justify the jibes of the 
plain people, but in equal measure they do fail to make clear 
the splendour of his artistic achievements. So they are a 
tragic failufe as showing, though not explaining, the worst, 
and not rendering sympathetic or intelligible the best which, 
apart from the gossip of personality, alone is of lasting 
interest. 

For the rest I can not but think that James cuts a better 
figure than Wells in their controversy over “Boon.” His 
two letters to Wells dated July 6th and toth, 1915, seem to 
me a dignified, kindly answer to an appallingly cheap and 
graceless attack by a contemporary friend. 

In taking further exception to Mr. Boyd’s article I would 
point out that the author is not always accurate, as witness 
_ his, “he (James) apparently never heard of Ol 
Anatole France, so far as his correspondence shows.’ In 
answer to this I would refer Mr. Boyd to Vol. I, page 2or, 
in which James speaks of France as “a real master,’ and 
also to Vol. I, page 277 where France is again mentioned. 

Let it be agreed that James’s letters will add little to his 
fame, but do not let us allow them to be exploited to point 
out James as a negligible expatriate, when in reality he 
stands, and I believe will always stand, nobly as a first-rate 
aniseed ain, 6tc., 
Washington, D. C. 


Tuomas R. Cowarp. 


Sir: In his “Henry James Self-Revealed,’ in your last 
issue, Mr. Ernest A. Boyd has succeeded admirably in re- 
vealing—himself. The fulsome obituary and the funeral 
oration in the guise of criticism are pretty bad, as he says, 
but less so than the method of the prosecuting attorney 
which he himself has chosen. With an air of perfect as- 
surance and high virtue he has desecrated the grave of Henry 
James, and from that grave Henry James himself makes 
answer to this order of insult masquerading as analysis: 


It has become the fashion to be effective at the expense of the 
sitter, to make some little point or inflict some little dig, with a 
heated party air, rather than to catch a talent in the fact, follow 
its line, and put a finger on its essence; so that the exquisite art 
of criticism, smothered in grossness finds itself turned into a ques- 
tion of ‘sides.’ [Essay on Robert Louis Stevenson.] 


It would be amazing that a thing so full of incontrovertible 
truth as Mr. Boyd’s essay can yet be so utterly untruthful 
did we not possess the perfect symbol of this paradox in the 
fact of dimensionality. The projected figure of a solid on 
a plane has a point to point and line to line correspondence 

“ with the original, but object and image are separated by an 
entire dimension of space—they are incommensurable with 
one another. The plane-man can never be made to believe 
that his flat image of the thing leaves anything out. Shake- 
speare has very well dramatized this psychology in the per- 
son of Queen Gertrude when she and Hamlet stand con- 
fronted by the ghost. 

Hamlet—Do you see nothing there? 
Gertrude—Nothing at all; yet all that is, I see. 

Henry James, particularly in his later years, was above 
everything the novelist of the fourth dimension, of “the 
finer grain” and of “the better sort.” The first requisite 
for the appreciation of a talent of this order is a community 
of consciousness between the author and the reader. With- 
out this, the most intense vibrations yield only silence to 
the listening ear. We all know what happened to Tolstoy 
at the end: he went away, the place which had known him 
knew him no more, but very few of us understand. what hap- 
pened to the talent of Henry James. It vanished into a higher 
dimension. “Alas, poor ghost!” I am, etc, 

Rochester, New York. CLAUDE BRAGDON. 


WHAT A YOUNG MAN CAN DO. 

Sirs: It seems to me that the opponents of your contributor 
Mr. Stearns in the matter of “What Can a Young Man Do?” 
have the material at hand to build a good case for themselves, 
if they want to. Just take for instance the lamentable plight 
of Germany after the exodus of the Forty-eighters. While 
the empire would have been militarized anyhow no doubt, 
still the Patriots left behind them what was surely the weaker 
part of the population—the obedient, the meek, the wholly 
respectable—quite fit tools for any Bismarck. And it is highly 
doubtful if the Forty-eighters did themselves much benefit, 
except in a purely materialistic sense. Since their present 
descendants have just lately been conscripted and shipped 
across to fight their blood-relations, it doesn’t seem to me that 
the gain was much in excess of miJ. Served the stay-at-homes 
right you say? 

After all the conflict is one in the domain of conduct and 
can not, I believe, be dealt with a priori. It is practically 
a no-decision affair, wholly unsatisfactory to the onlookers, 
no matter what may be the sensations of the participants. 
You may if you like consider the deterioration of the farm- 
ing communities of the Atlantic seaboard after the departure 
of the pioneers, or you may look with Mr. Stearns toward 
the Northwest, where the wheat-belt is bringing forth some- 
thing far more significant than grain. 

The fact is, gentlemen, that there is no use dictating to us 
youngsters. Those of us who are individualists will probably 
kick ourselves out of our present environment in spite of 
Miss Chown; while the other sort will stay put and will 
manage somehow to make things hum while here, Mr. 
Stearns to ‘the contrary notwithstanding. There is no use 
saying “Thou Shalt” to us, we can not hope to do otherwise 
than as we are constituted. 

However my personal bias would tempt me to say that no 
self-respecting radical would want to bring up a family in 
this country if universal military service is adopted, even 
with the horrible example of those old radicals of ’forty- 
eight before his eyes. Barring that accident I think a good 
many of us stand with Mr. Coon, refusing to see our small 
towns as “dismal beyond endurance” and somehow bent on 
creating an environment in our own image. I am, etc., 
Columbus, Ohio. BERNARD RAYMOND. 


“THE FIGHT AGAINST CAPITALISM.”’ 

Sirs: As one faithful reader of your paper, I have followed 
with interest your recent tilts with, or at, your correspondent 
Mr. Evan Thomas. Let me say that I think you would be 
fortunate if other labour leaders would, to use your editorial 
phrase, “clutter up your correspondence columns” with 
their opinions. But you can not so easily ridicule those who 
tall about Labour’s war on Capitalism. Technically you may 
be correct. But history must show you that the great for- 
ward movements of the oppressed classes were not guided 
primarily by the advice of technical experts. Labour is now 
engaged in a struggle with “Capitalism” and will keep up this 
fight for several years, and win some notable victories before 
it begins to make careful distinctions between Privilege and 
Capital. Progress never follows the precise line of the 
mathematician. Moses and his organization spent forty years 
muddling around between the scene of the big strike and 
the promised land; and Labour to-day will do much the 
same. But there are those who believe that ten or twenty 
years of muddling and the best scientific advice of the day 
would never have gained Israel the goal they sought. 

It is not more essays and editorials defining in academic 
terms the precise nature of Capitalism that shows Labour 
the way forward, though these may perhaps be of some 
help. The great teachers of Labour are the blind alley of 
politics, the policeman’s billy, and the hired spy and gunman 
of the bosses. These teachers may touch the emotions more 
than the intellect, but they do start counter-action. And the 
trial and error method will in the long run bring Labour 
to a more complete understanding of the nature of its true 
enemy than countless volumes of treatise and hours of lectures. 

Labour needs your message. The rank and file can get 
this message only from its trusted leaders. To-day a few 
of the best of these leaders are reading some of the more 
sentimental of the liberal journals. Your fine scorn for 
their conception of the real economic issues before the coun- 
try will not win them to your banner. Until you show a 
very real sympathy for this “Fight against Capitalism,” much 
though that expression may ‘hurt your finer sensibilities, 
you can scarcely hope to have these men numbered among 
your readers. When that time does come, these leaders 
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will be your best friends, followers of your gospel,—and 
the Freeman will have achieved the largest kind of success. 


Tam, étc., 
Red Bank, N. J. 


Our correspondent misapprehends us. We have no banner nor 
gospel, and we are not trying to win anybody to anything. This 
paper’s interest is the unpretentious one of seeing things as they are. 
Those who have this interest will read us and be our friends; those 
who have not, will not.—Eprrors. 


Cepric Lone. 


A REMARKABLE DISCOVERY 


Sirs: Journeyman’s pertinent note in your current issue on 
the activities of the Sulgrave Institution reminds me of an 
incident that occurred during a recent trans-Atlantic trip. 
The Institution’s pamphlets had just been given out by the 
deck-steward, as Journeyman describes, and the conversa- 
tion of the passengers, which had been stagnant before, began 
to buzz about the Washington family home, Anglo-American 
friendship and the like. A friendly Englishman who had just 
enjoyed a successful trip to Washington, D. C., expressed him- 
self strongly in favour of the proposal to purchase the Sul- 
grave Manor as an international memorial. He soon became 
quite eloquent on the subject and began to tell us of a recent 
visit he had paid to Sulgrave. “I shall never forget,” he said, 
“the thrill that came over me when I saw the ancient arms 
of the Washington family carved in the panelled oak of the 
dining-hall at Sulgrave. There in those heraldic stars and 
stripes I saw the origin of the American flag. And now,” he 
added turning to me with rising enthusiasm, “when I see your 
Old Glorious flying in the sky, I always remember that it 
represents the ideals of an English country gentleman.” As 
the only American in the little circle of admiring friends 
I shrank from disturbing the harmony of appreciation which 
greeted the announcement of this great discovery. And yet, 
when one comes to think about our State Department in 
Washington I’m not so sure that this Englishman isn’t right. 
I am, etc., M. P. 


BOOKS. 
RUSSIAN CONTRADICTIONS. 


WHILE the paper-shortage has been visibly accentu- 
ated of late by the output of books on the Russian 
Revolution, the general effect of these volumes is 
simply to confuse our vision. Of the five authors* 
before us, three conclude that the present revolution- 
ary leaders are wholly uncreative and have brought 
Russia to ruin; one (M. Antonelli) decides that “bol- 
shevism is a system that can not survive,” but Soviet 
Russia, unless it is crushed by the League of Nations 
will “prepare for humanity the spectacle of a singu- 
lar democracy . . . which will build itself out of the 
very stuff of the people’; and the fifth (Professor 
Goode) finds a regenerated society constructively 
functioning under the Soviets, despite counter-revolu- 
tions and invasions. 

Of these five authorities, Professor Goode alone 
has investigated conditions in Soviet Russia at first 
hand during the past year. Mr. Bullard and M. An- 
tonelli were in Soviet Russia for a brief period only 
in the weeks following the bolshevist coup. Professor 
Miliukov withdrew hastily about the time of that 
event and has been in exile ever since. As for Mr. 
Walling, it is our understanding that he has not yet 
visited Soviet Russia, of which he is by far the harsh- 
est critic. 

Both Mr. Walling and Professor Miliukov frankly 
set out to prove the thesis that bolshevism, or, as Mr. 
Walling calls it, sovietism, is making great strides 
towards undermining established governmental author- 
ity in every nation of the world. Curiously enough, 
they arrive at this conclusion after demonstrating that 
Soviet Russia is a sombre ruin in which industry is 
completely shattered, the land has become unproduc- 


1“Bolshevik Russia,” Etienne Antonelli. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. “The Russian Pendulum.” Arthur Bullard. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. “Bolshevism at Work.” William T. Goode. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe. “Bolshevism: an International 
Danger.” Paul Miliukov. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Foes 2 tga al William English Walling. New York: E. P. Dutton 
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tive, the vast peasant population has been reduced to 
anarchy and despair and the inhabitants of the cities 
are being swept away by disease and starvation, 
while the country is misruled by a handful of dis- 
honest fanatics who maintain their power by terror- 
ism and lies. No one who takes this dismal picture 
seriously will be inclined to share the apprehensions 
of the authors that Lenin is likely to succeed in estab- 
lishing the dictatorship of the proletariat in London, 
Paris and Washington in the near future unless we 
do something drastic about it. 

Mr. Walling’s method is that of cumulative quota- 
tion. He uses a wealth of citations from official Sov- 
iet authorities and from Bolshevist ‘propagandists, 
among whom he includes Col. Raymond Robins, Ar- 
thur Ransome, Phillips Price, Isaac Don Levine, Lin- 
coln Eyre and Professor Goode. His encyclopedic 
labours would be more convincing if it were not for 
his careless habit of misquotation and of quoting 
isolated sentences which when placed in their con- 
text convey a far different meaning. 

Thus, to illustrate his contention that the peasantry 
are discriminated against in the representation under 
the Soviets, Mr. Walling quotes from the Soviet Con- 
stitution to the effect that in the Pan-Russian Con- 
gress of Soviets, the urban Soviets are represented 
by one delegate to each 25,000 voters, while the pro- 
vincial congresses have only one delegate to each 
125,000 voters. In fact, the Constitution reads that 
the provincial congresses have one delegate to each 
125,000 inhabitants—which is quite a different affair. 

Again, quoting from Captain Jacques Sadoul, a 
Soviet enthusiast, in his “Notes sur la Revolution 
Bolshevike,’ Mr. Walling gives a smashing blow at 
the Soviet pretensions—if the reader does not take 
the trouble to place the quotation in its context. The 
following quotation is Mr. Walling’s: 

The Soviet regime, resting exclusively upon the proletarians, 
has brilliantly demonstrated its destructive power and its 
insufficiency in creative work. 

Here is the ‘original in full: 

The Soviet regime, resting exclusively upon the proletarians, 
brilliantly demonstrated its destructive power and its insuf- 
ficiency in creative work. It was thus led by the logic of 
events to make application of the formula that Trotsky ex- 
pressed to me as early as 26 October (1918): ‘The arms of 
the workers are necessary and sufficient to tear the power 
from the hands of the possessors. But to maintain the peo- 
ple’s government, they will have to call the brains to their 
assistance.’ 

Superficially Professor Miliukov makes out a bet- 
ter case. Under his skilful pen the Bolshevik Bogy 
Man becomes a really terrifying pumpkin-head. Yet 
as the author develops the vast Leninist conspiracy of 
violent overthrow so far advanced in every country, 
one can not fail to note that his principal authorities 
consist of hysterical articles in the Tory press. When 
he gets to the United States he sees the Terror fasten- 
ing its grip upon us; and his informants are Archie 
Stevenson, Senators Lusk and Overman and others 
who behold the Red Peril in every poppy that blows. 
When finally he traces the coal-strike and the steel- 
strike to Moscow, we regretfully set his volume on 
the shelf, in its alphabetical order, next to Baron 
Munchausen. 

Not the least interesting feature of Professor Miliu- 
kov’s work is his solemn characterization of the revo- 
lution as “a German-Bolshevik conspiracy,” and his 
statement that he and his colleagues in the Cadet 
party were “fanatically” pro-Ally. There is no ref- 
erence in the book to his famous statement advocat- 
ing German hegemony in Russia, or to the fact that 
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he spent the latter part of the war in Berlin as a 
guest of the Kaiser’s Government. 

Mr. Bullard endorses the notion of the German- 
Russian conspiracy to the extent of expressing his 
opinion that the Bolshevik leaders accepted bribes 
from the Kaiser; and in proof of that, curiously, he 
cites the Sisson documents, though he has “never had 
a chance to study them closely.” He seems to hold 
the opinion that the Bolsheviki did not stay bought 
by the Germans, and this fact he presents as an argu- 
ment against having any dealings with them. M. An- 
tonelli likewise believes that the Bolsheviki were sub- 
sidized, “but only to pursue a policy that was their 
own.” He raises also the interesting question why 
the Allies “could not pay a higher price than their 
enemies for.these consciences that were for sale.” As 
the Sisson documents indicate that the Kaiser suborned 
the whole Bolshevik party for a few thousand dol- 
lars, it does seem odd that our statesmen have not 
long since purchased Messrs. Lenin and Trotzky in- 
stead of pouring out hundreds of millions of our 
money on such wildcat investments as Kolchak, Deni- 
kin and Pilsudski. 

Mr. Bullard was one of the Creel agents sent to 
peddle political democracy to the Russians after the 
overthrow of the Tsar, and he is doleful about the ill 
success of this venture. We trust that Lenin and 
Trotzky were not persons of greater obscurity among 
their constituents than were Messrs. Cox and Hard- 
ig before the recent conventions; and we hope their 
designations for leadership did not come about in a 
less “democratic” manner; or that civil liberties are 
less honoured under the Soviets than here under the 
New Freedom. Mr. Bullard persistently laments that 
the Russians have been deprived of the blessings of a 
Constitutional Assembly, but this regret we can not 
share. We had one of those affairs in New York 
State a few years back, and its conclusions filled most 
of us with a profound distrust of political organisms 
of that character. 

Mr. Bullard gives a compelling account, which in 
the main agrees with M. Antonelli’s, of developments 
leading up to the Bolshevik accession. He says blunt- 

_ ly on page twenty-six that the mass of the people were 
not interested in political democracy. ‘The only lib- 
erty they dreamed of was economic.” What they 
wanted was “land and peace,” and by 1917 even the 
officers were “tired of the war.” The Soviets he 
characterizes as “the only spokesmen for the masses.” 
Under these circumstances it would seem almost in- 
evitable that the Bolsheviki, from the very nature of 
their programme, must come to power. “They merely 
put in legal form what had already been done,” ex- 
plains M. Antonelli. The workers were with them 
from the start, he says, and the whole people echoed 
their cry, “All power to the Soviets!’ But Mr. Bul- 
lard saw little popular support anywhere for the 
Bolsheviki. They won, he says, by “cheap demagogy, 
deliberate falsehood, cynical ‘promises.’ ” 

Yet in the fall of Kerensky, which Mr. Bullard so 
unfeignedly regrets, other causes were involved be- 
sides Bolshevik demagogy and false promises. In a 
remarkable sentence Mr. Bullard gives a hint of this: 
“We will not know until men still young write me- 
moirs in their old age, why the Allies refused to de- 
fine their war-aims.” We fancy that aside from his 
colleagues in our State Department Mr. Bullard would 
have difficulty in finding a sane adult to whom this 
matter is a mystery. His friend Kerensky could tell 
him why the Allies were so tragically dumb. 


“A peasant class of more than a hundred million 
was left landless in the face of 130,000 land-owning 
nobles, some of whom owned over 2,500,000 acres.” 
This phrase in M. Antonelli’s book illumines the whole 
revolution like a flash in the dark. It holds us until 
we come to Mr. Walling’s idea that there was little 
unrest in Russia until Bolshevik agitators stirred it 
up. “Fully two-thirds of the hundred million peasants 
were exclusively occupied on their own farms,” he 
assures us. It is apparent that either Mr. Walling or 
M. Antonelli has made a slight miscalculation. 

Mr. Bullard devotes a chapter to the personality of 
Lenin, whom he found unimpressive. In this Ber- 
trand Russell has recently confirmed his judgment. 
The gallant General Pilsudski, however, will be in- 
clined to differ from his conclusion that the Red Army 
is a negligible affair. The Czechs and the Kolchak 
troops, he says, “have very little respect for its fight- 
ing qualities.” Possibly they acquired in the end more 
respect than when Mr. Bullard got their opinions. 

The picture drawn in Professor Goode’s little vol- 
ume bears no relation to that given by any of the other 
four authors. In his favour it must be said that he 
made his study on the spot, having spent two months 
in Russia a year ago as a correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian. Professor Goode’s prepossessions 
were not unfriendly. He supposed that since the 
Soviet Government had endured so long, it could not 
be wholly destructive. His observations, it must be 
confessed, indicate enough of intellectual power and 
imagination and faith among the commissars to ani- 
mate a dozen Democratic and Republican cabinets. 
By whatever process, democratic or otherwise, this 
ability has emerged, it probably explains why Soviet 
Russia has managed to pull through. His Russian 
version is at least consistent and coherent, though it 
leaves many things unanswered. 

Russia is moving fast, and already it has probably 
changed materially since Professor Goode’s visit. 
Now that the blockade is in some degree lifting, we 
can expect the Russian contradictions gradually to be 
wiped out and a clearer picture to emerge—unless the 
diplomats decide to employ General Ludendorff and a 
German army in a last attempt to make Russia safe 
for democracy. Haroitp KELLock. 


AN ESSAY IN SUBLIMATION. 


Dr. PHytitis BLANCHARD does not approach the ques- 
tion of woman’s adaptation to the rapidly changing en- 
vironment with any reservations as to exactly how this 
adjustment must be worked out for the greatest ultimate 
good of women and society. She has a very definite 
theory regarding woman’s place in the scheme of things, 
and the purpose of her book’ is to demonstrate her con- 
viction. Unfortunately, she does not resist the ensuing 
temptation to adopt the evangelistic tone. She maintains 
that the male and female characteristics of the psyche 
are arbitrarily and completely determined by the biological 
gender of the individual. Man is wholly male, woman 
wholly female, psychologically as well as biologically. 
After adolescence there must never be any overlapping of 
characteristics. Rigid adherence to the necessity for uni- 
versal demarcation of the psyche in complete accord 
with the biological division of the species leads the author 
constantly to make sweeping generalizations regarding 
men and women which will prove irritating and untenable 
to all who do not accept Dr. Blanchard’s theory without 
reservations. This applies equally to the author’s pres- 
entation of the problems of the adolescent girl and to the 
solutions which she advances as desirable: 

Woman (she says) is indeed the living embodiment of the 


2“The Adolescent Girl.” Dr, Phyllis Blanchard. New York: Moffat, 
Yard & Co. 
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racial and altruistic forms of the libido or élan vital, just as 
man is the expression of the individualistic forces or the will 
to power. The life of woman is essentially a life of service; 
she lives not for herself, but for the comfort and welfare 
of her mate and offspring, or casts herself into the maelstrom 
of social and political affairs in order to make the world a 
better and safer dwelling-place for its children. 

This is reminiscent of a certain type of suffrage speech 
which one hoped the approaching consummation of the 
Federal Amendment had consigned to the waste basket. 
The same note is carried even farther when she says 
of woman, 

Nor does her self-sacrifice end with the great act of child- 
bearing; for henceforth she renounces her own individuality, 
and lives only in the life of her offspring, tending them with 
supreme devotion utterly oblivious to the personal discomforts 
and renunciations which they entail. 

Previous to puberty the boy and girl are both ego- 
centric, but at adolescence, Dr. Blanchard maintains, for 
the sake of her own happiness as well as for the good of 
the race, the girl “must learn to achieve complete subordi- 
nation of the egocentric tendencies which have been the 
sole guide of her conduct up to this time.” This complete 
subordination of all egocentric impulses in the female, 
Dr. Blanchard asserts, is essential to the well-being of 
women and the race; yet she states that “the refusal to 
be reconciled to the feminine rédle is almost universal— 
and at one time or another almost every girl has been 
heard to express in passionate protest her desire to be a 
man.” Practically all the “cases’ of adolescent girls 
which Dr, Blanchard quotes reveal this protest at the 
complete subordination of the ego. It would seem that 
so universal a reluctance to fit into the ultra feminine 
role might be evidence that the components of the psyche 
were not in such perfect accord with the biological 
demarcation as Dr. Blanchard maintains they must be for 
the good of women and the race. The empirical method 
would lead to a consideration of how adaptation could 
best be made in accord with the facts, but the present 
author demands adaptation in conformity with her inter- 
pretation of the ultimate good. She remarks that Jung 
might have gone “a step farther and designated woman 
as the Freudian or feeling type, and man as the Adlerian 
or power type,’ without the slightest suggestion that Jung 
may possibly have had his own scientific reasons for not 
taking this “step farther’ into so sweeping a general- 
ization. 

Dr. Blanchard condemns the modern feminism which 
demands economic independence and political equality 
with man because of a desire for self-development. “The 
true feminism,” she declares, “should be based on the 
assumption that a woman has the right to demand ‘ade- 
quate expression for her love and sympathy, whether in 
the family circle or in the mothering of mankind.’” She 
grants that woman should have a voice in the shaping 
of the world’s affairs, but maintains that whatever oppor- 
tunities she seeks must be based on the maternal impulse; 
the motivation must be self-sacrificing, never self-develop- 
ing. This seems to be an over-rationalized, not to say an 
over-sentimentalized, distinction. That the feminism 
which seeks to pattern the opportunities and achieve- 
ments of women entirely along the lines worked out by 
men is unbalanced in its vision is undoubtedly true, but 
unfortunately Dr. Blanchard, owing to her rigid demarca- 
tion of the components of man’s and woman’s psyche, 
goes just as far in the opposite direction. 

A harmonious accord with the views of the established 
order characterizes this book. Although ostensibly based 
on the findings of Freud, Jung and Adler, there is never 
any suggestion that their researches may ultimately lead 
to a questioning of some of our moral standards. The 
author does not allude to the rigid claims of civilization 
as a factor in the production of neuroses among women. 
The answer to the sex-problems of the adolescent girl is 
found by Dr. Blanchard in sublimation. But there is 
little suggestion as to the fine distinction that must be 
made between sublimation and repression; since, as Freud 
says, “a repression taking place at an early period ex- 
cludes the sublimation of the repressed impulse,” one 


feels that the core of the difficulty has not been dealt 
with. Also, in view of this and the revelations of Jung’s 
analysis of Kleine Anna, it would seem that the author 
has tended to minimize the importance of the early years 
of childhood in stressing the crisis of the adolescent 
period for the girl. 

According to Dr. Blanchard, those women to whom 
marriage and motherhood are denied must find their solu- 
tions in sublimation. She has ignored the following 
words of Freud: 

Just as little as with our machines we expect to change more 
than a certain fraction of the applied heat into useful me- 
chanical work, just so little ought we to strive to separate the 
sexual impulse in its whole extent of energy from its peculiar 


goal. This can not succeed, and if the narrowing sexuality is 
pushed too far it will have all the evil effects of a robbery. 


But this is an eminently safe book. Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
in a laudatory introduction, recommends it “to the care-), 
ful attention of all women interested in the true status 
of their sex in the world.” Fora La FOoLetTe. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


By combining the experiences of a seaman with the reactions 
of a tramp, Mr. Kemp tries valiantly, in “Chanteys and Bal- 
lads,”* to scale the heights of poetry. And doubtless if 
Mr. Kemp as a tramp were endowed with a tramp’s vision 
of the earth, or if Mr. Kemp as a sailor looked out with a 
sailor's eyes upon a sailor’s world, we should find a high 
measure of inspiration in his work. Instead of that, he wears 
his vagabondage like a chevron, and carries his affection for 
the sea like a ribbon across his chest. They are but decora- 
tions, pinned on none too securely, and earned chiefly by a 
facile artistic heroism which consists in the storming of the 
editorial offices of those magazines which people buy at the 
station to read on the train. A'ssiduous knocking about in the 
external world is by no means an infallible preparation for the 
task of seeing, “through peep-holes of hard work, suffering, 
and humility, into men’s naked souls,” and one can not share 
Mr. Kemp’s expressed conviction that he has found “the im- 
mortal meaning of it all.” At least, if he has found it, he 
has not succeeded in transferring it to the assorted verses 
which are gathered here. L. B. 


ConTRARY to the practice of Mr. H. G. Wells and other 
exuberant Englishmen who delight to extol the virtues of 
writers whose\manner differs from their own, Mr. John Gals- 
worthy sponsors in Miss Dorothy Easton a newcomer who 
reveals a close kinship to his own talent. “The Golden Bird’ 
is a collection of sketches, of a quality which must inevitably 
strike a responsive chord in the heart of the author of 
“A Motley” and kindred books. Mr. Galsworthy aptly desig- 
nates these sketches as “little pictures”’—a definition as com- 
plete as it is uninvolved. Miss Easton writes with a certain 
graceful precision, an unerring touch for the right word, for 
the exact effect, and a deeply sympathetic attitude toward 
nature and toward humanity in its varied aspects. Economy 
of means with no sacrifice of richness—this is the first essen- 
tial of the type of sketch here presented, and the author has 
achieved that goal with marked ease. A touch of mannerism 
now and then, such as the stenciling in of descriptive phrases, 
may sometimes be carried a bit too far, but it is absorbed 
in the unity of the sketch. Within its intimate scope, the 
flight of “The Golden Bird” is sure. EB 


A REVIEWER’S NOTE-BOOK. 
“J FEEL,” said Mr. Robert Herrick once, “that American 
novelists are afraid of being dull, and have the irritating 
American defect of not taking themselves seriously 
enough.” There is a certain truth in this, and it is not . 
confined to American novelists: Americans in general 
are afraid of being dull and they refuse to take not only 
themselves seriously but anything else either. That it is 
an irritating defect, this fear, I agree. But like most 
defects it has, I think, a quite intelligible cause. 
-_ 

THE typical American, if such an animal exists, is, as we 
all know, a joker. His chief pastime is to destroy con- 
versation, to prick the balloons of sentiment and fancy, 
to throw discussion off the track, to parry every attempt 


1“Chanteys and Ballads.” 
“The Golden Bird.” 
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at the analysis of any question whatsnver: his delight is 
in swapping yarns to the world’s end. Few are the friend- 
ships in America that pass beyond ths stage. And the 
phenomenon is reflected not only in Anerican fiction but 
in all the other forms of our life. To kep the ball rolling, 
never to let expression drop to the lvel where things 
and persons have to be confronted and examined is the 
great art of this nation of dodgers: no to crack a joke 
every other minute is, in short, in auhentic American 
circles, to invite the dark brow of suspcion. Mr. Her- 
rick is right in saying that we are afrad of being dull. 
He is right also in suggesting that w: are afraid of 
being serious. 


Bur not all of us! There is the other kird of American. 
There is even, with due apologies to M-. Herrick, the 
other kind of American novelist. No om would accuse 
Mr. Winston Churchill of any fear of dullness, Mr. 
Churchill, who tells us that he has alway: painstakingly 
written “out of a personal knowledge of onditions’ and 
who is so solicitous for the welfare of oir souls. Nor 
would anyone accuse Mr. Rupert Hughes cf any fear of 
dullness, however anxious he may seem in hisnovels to keep 
“something doing all the time.’ “What the jeople I know 
actually say and do and wear and speni,” says Mr. 
Hughes, “all these details of our immediate american life 
are matters that I approach with the revereice of a wit- 
ness of sacred gospel.” Mr. Hughes, too, w2 observe, is 
troubled about our welfare: from the sphere of neckties 
to that of political opinions he is only too eager to preserve 
us from the taint of bolshevism. These “witnesses of 
sacred gospel,” in short, how well we know them! If 
the typical American is a joker, it is hardly beceuse Ameri- 
can life is itself a joke. 


ONE might extend the list of our earnest, all-ioo-earnest 
writers. There is Mr. Mackaye, for example, who wishes 
to impose “community drama” upon innocent suburbs 
where, as we all know, every citizen in the botjom of his 
heart hates all his neighbours. This fact, one \presumes, 
has not escaped Mr. Mackaye: on the contrary] it is the 
logical basis of his propaganda, for if citizens\hate one 
another, what better method could be devised|to bring 
them into each other’s arms than to clothe then in cos- 
tumes emblematic of truth, justice, hope and the\like and 
to set them all dancing about the maypole of democracy? 
They love democracy at least, Mr. Mackaye no ddubt says 
to himself; otherwise, how could they have been born 
Americans? And if they do not love it, they 
forced to love it, an argument which, suitably disguised, 
can be depended upon to pass the censorship of any su- 
burban woman’s club. And besides Mr. Mackaye there 
is Mr. Lindsay, who used to “preach the gospel of beauty” 
to Kansas farmers. What a logic there was also in Mr. 
Lindsay’s propaganda! Anyone might have seen that 
there was not enough beauty in the Kansas farmet’s life: 
what could have been more obvious, therefore, than the 
necessity of injecting beauty into it? And so Mr. Lindsay 
had his rhymes printed on broadsheets (they were beautiful 
rhymes) and wandered about the corn-belt exchanging 
them for bread. The farmer’s wives took him in because 
he was such a nice young man. And what could the farm- 
ers themselves do but meekly bow their heads? 


In a word, although the typical American is a joker, the 
American type, like every other, has its exceptions. And 
these exceptions are powerful exceptions, voluble excep- 
tions, ubiquitous exceptions. They are so numerous in- 
deed that one asks oneself whether it is not the exceptions 
who have determined the type. The truth is that Ameri- 
cans in general have been the victims of so much treat- 
ment for their own good that they are as nervous as cats. 
If they are impelled to destroy conversation with their 
jokes, is it not partly because they are no longer able to 
imagine a man completing a whole sentence in sober Eng- 
lish without the covert intention of saving their souls? 
Things have reached the point where, to the ordinary 
American mind, a serious remark is one which, as a mat- 
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ter of course, implies a pledge at the end. We have been 
so terrorized by evangelists, perfectionists, prohibitionists, 
patrioteers, professional democrats and all the other wan- 
ton gospellers and Coqcigrues of puritanism that to shield 
ourselves from the sacred hail by any handy device has 
become the first impulse of our second nature: the epithet 
“highbrow” is the least of the excusable brickbats without 
which we never venture into the street. Humour indeed 
has become the salt without which, in the ocean of 
America, the deep-sea fish can hardly exist at all. 
—— 


One can understand, to be sure, these earnest, evangelical 
writers, the Winston Churchills and the Percy Mackayes. 
It is simply that they have imperfectly transcended the 
stock from which they spring, the plain ancestral Amer- 
ican stock whose chief virtue it has always been to preceive 
the mote in one’s neighbour’s eye. To improve their neigh- 
bours, to remind them that if they are not democrats they 
ought to be, that if they do not love one another they 
ought to do so, to bring a little beauty, or a little sun- 
shine, or a little sturdy reflection on the brave days of old, 
as they perhaps say to themselves, into their neighbours’ 
lives, without regard to the extreme distaste their neigh- 
bours happen to feel for sunshine, is—how can one expect 
them not to believe?—a serious duty for those whom 
Providence has endowed with silver tongues. What if the 
trade is a thriving one, what if it happens that silver in 
the mouth means gold in the purse? The evangelist is 
yet to be found who considers that heaping up treasures 
on earth narrows the needle’s eye that leads into heaven. 
If there is a chance of making our neighbours more virtu- 
ous, more democratic, more patriotic, who are we to forgo 
the White Man’s Burden of a little extra money? That 
is what they tell themselves, it may be, these grave creative 
artists. And we find it difficult to throw stones at them, 
we others who are impelled by a similar hope, which only 
another variety of taste prevents us from expressing in 
so many words, of “leaving the world better than we 
found it.” 


For we are all wanton gospellers, we who write, whether, 
with Nietzsche, we “preach the Superman,” or-with Mil- 
ton seek to “justify the ways of God,” or with Dante aim 
to lead mankind out of misery into the state of bliss. To 
all of us the times are out of joint and it is we, in our 
own conceit, who are born to set them right. We are all 
revivalists, and we are not most ourselves when we are 
most eager to conceal the fact. Indeed it is only by ac- 
cepting it in all its implications that we can accomplish 
anything in this America of ours, this all but uninhabit- 
able stamping ground of the bulls and bears of Wall Street 
and their first, second and third cousins. Humour has 
done much for America: it is the oxygen that has per- 
mitted our lungs to carry on their function in an at- 
mosphere that stinks with the ambition of righteousness. 
And it is among those who are thoroughly bathed in it 
that we shall find our audience, we writers, if we ever 
have anything to say. But we shall never have anything 
to say if we are unable to transcend not only our anxiety 
over our neighbours’ souls but our humour also, our com- 
forting humour, in so far as that humour is only a pro- 
tective colouration against our fellow-revivalists who are 
so much more eager to save our souls than their own. 
When we are free we shall be free to preach as much as 
we like, even if we preach in humour: indeed we shall be 
obliged to do so. But it will be because the only victims 
of our sermons are the fragments of humanity that inhabit 
our own flesh. 


Tue Reviewer recommends the following recent books to 
readers of the Freeman; 


“All Things Are Possible,” by Leo Shestov. 


New York: 
Robert M. McBride Co. 


“The Meaning of Socialism,” by J. Bruce Glasier. New 
York: Thomas Seltzer. 
“Enioying Life,’ by W. N. P. Barbellion. New York: 


George H. Doran Co. 
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Down in South Carolina there is a river that they call 
Twenty-six Mile Creek. The chances are that it isn’t a 
noble stream but that it is exactly what the name promises. 
In any case, we surmise that the man who sets out to navi- 
gate it from source to mouth experiences a wholesome 
satisfaction when he reflects on his achievement. Every 
river is a River of Doubt until we’re in a position to tell 
the folks at home about it. 


On March 17 we started, and to-day with our twenty-sixth 
issue, we conclude the first volume of the Freeman.” 
Every week the river proved clearer and deeper, and as we 
sailed along there were increasingly large crowds on the 
banks to cheer us as we passed. 


Tue pilots, and the engineers, and the deck-hands, and the 
stokers—all a bit grimy, but cheerful—are ready to continue 
the voyage next week, with fluttering signals that spell 
“Volume II.’”’ Most of the friends on the shores got 
aboard and are continuing the excursion with us, but there’s 
room for many more passengers. 


As the fuel has to be paid for, and the crew has to live, we 
charge (actually less than it costs) for the ticket. Fill it out 
as below; take your choice of a ten-weeks’, six-months’ 
or one-year voyage. And bring your friends. 


*An index to Volume 1. wil: be ready 
at once and will be sent to subscribers 
upon request. \ 
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